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THE first number of the STUDENT was published April 1, 
1882. Its history has not been an altogether uninteresting 
one. The original name, Hebrew Student, was found to be 
too technical, and for it was substituted Zhe Old Testament 
Student. When this change was made, the publication of 
Hebraica was begun, and from that time all linguistic and 


_ exclusively critical matter was omitted from the STUDENT. 


At no time has the wisdom of this change been questioned. 
It commended itself to all who were interested in Old Testa- 
ment work. Whether the change which is inaugurated with 
the present number shall also prove to be a wise one, time 
only will tell. In its favor are the following considerations: 

(1) The Old Testament and the New are, after all, one; one 
in spirit, one in matter, one in respect to the method by 
which they must be studied. If this is true, why should they 
be separated? 

(2) It has been found practically impossible to treat Old 
Testament subjects without continual reference to the New 
Testament. Inthe volume just completed the latter has indeed 
been included. Why should not the journal be in name what 
it is in fact? 

(3) There is a pressing demand for a journal which shall do 
for the New Testament what the STUDENT has for seven 
years endeavored to do for the Old Testament. The cry of 
our times is for the application of scientific methods in the 
study of the Bible. It is not sufficient that such methods are 
employed by the consecrated scholarship of the day. The 
same methods must be introduced into popular Bible study. 
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We say, must be introduced, for if the methods of the last 
century continue to hold exclusive sway, the time will come 
when intelligent men of all classes will say, ‘If this is your 
Bible we will have none of it.’ 

The STUDENT, therefore, having completed the first seven 
years of its existence, now enters upon a second seven years. 
In its new dress, and with its enlarged scope, it will aim to 
perform a service in the interests of true biblical study which 
shall merit the good wishes of all old, and, we trust, many 
new friends. 


Not infrequently there have been published in the STUDENT 
articles to the sentiment of which many, indeed a majority of 
its readers, have made strong objection. In some cases the 
Editor has been most severely censured by individuals and by 
the press. The policy of the journal was laid down clearly 
and distinctly in its first number. The difficulties of the posi- 
tion were fully anticipated. The policy there indicated has 
been rigidly followed. The editorial outline of that policy 
(published April, 1882) was as follows: 


In its attitude towards “new theories,” this Journal will be 
conservative. Judicious discussion of questions of criticism will 
be encouraged, but in no case will the editor be responsible for 
views expressed by contributors. 

It is desirable, for many reasons, to emphasize this statement, 
made in the Prospectus. Once for all the editor desires to say 
that the periodical will be conducted in the interest of no 
“theory,” old or new. It is a fact which must be recognized, 
that at the present time, much doubt and uncertainty assail those 
beliefs which all have been accustomed to hold. Attacks of the 
most unscrupulous character have been made against the authen- 
ticity of certain portions of the Old Testament. New methods 
of study have been introduced. It is not too much to say that 
never before was the Old Testament studied as it is now being 
studied, alike by friend and foe. What will be the outcome? 
That our old ideas will be modified to a greater or less extent, 
is probable. But that they are entirely to be given up, and others 
of the most opposite character substituted for them, the safest 
authorities deny. In view of these facts, the question arises, and 
it is a serious one, in what manner is a conservative journal to 
be conducted? Shall all communications which are not of the 
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most conservative stamp be rejected? It may be the opinion of 
some that, since the great majority of readers will be incapable 
of deciding for themselves as to the truth or falsity of the views 
presented, and since the reading of such views must necessarily 
more or less unsettle the opinion of all who read them, it is not 
wise or prudent to publish them. There is undoubtedly a truth 
here, yet is it altogether true? The “new views” in one way 
or another will reach the pastors. There is scarcely a well-read 
minister who has not examined Prof. Wm. Robertson Smith’s 
“The Old Testament in the Jewish Church.” They will read, 
almost without exception, his book on Prophecy. These ques- 
tions will certainly be studied. It is merely a matter of time 
and place. And what better place is there for this study and 
examination, than the recitation-room of our theological Semin- 
aries, or the conservative religious paper, where the falsity as well 
as the truth will be noticed, where rash speculation will be dealt 
with as such, where “love for truth and evangelical Christianity ” 
is uppermost “in hearts full of the love of Christ.” Why should 
not these “theories” be met face to face and grappled with? 

These and other questions have already come up for decision. 
That great care and prudence are necessary in the management 
of this work, is fully appreciated. Will our readers but remember, 
1) that whatever appears in our columns is permitted a place 
there because it is believed that it will subserve the interests of 
truth; 2) that it is the privilege of the reader, as it will also be 
‘ of the editor, to criticize or refuse assent to any unguarded or 
unfounded statements of a radical tendency, which a contributor 
may have seen fit to employ. 


THE Semitic “genius for religion” is frequently spoken of 
in modern criticism. The use of this phrase is based on cer- 
tain definite presuppositions, and carries with it certain 
inevitable conclusions. It rests on the assumption that the 
religion of Israel is a natural growth, a product of human 
thought and activity, in the same sense as the religions of 
heathenism. All consideration of a direct revelation, or of 
the unfolding of a divine purpose of redemption, must there- 
fore be excluded. Any supernatural element is to be dis- 
missed at once as mythological or legendary. The religion 
of Israel is only a “ cultus,”—something cultivated by human 
art, like peas or cabbages, and, like these, owing its prolific 
growth entirely to the extraordinary richness of the soil and 
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to the planter’s skill. Instead of Jehovah being the author of 
the religion, the religion is the author of Jehovah, who has 
been developed from an obscure family or tribal god into an 
overshadowing national deity to whom Israel belonged, and 
by whom they imagined themselves to be led and miracu- 
lously delivered in the exigencies of their national life. The 
fact that Israel far outstripped every other people in the strug- 
gle to attain ultimate religious truth was simply owing to the 
culmination in them of the Semitic “genius for religion.” 
Like every other religion it must therefore be studied and 
interpreted historically, i. e., the supernatural must be elim- 
inated root and branch, and the residuum reconstructed 
according to an a priort hypothesis. 

We freely admit that a legitimate, historical study of the 
Old Testament has cleared up many of its obscurities, and 
wonderfully supplemented its brief and imperfect narratives ; 
but we deny that a satisfactory Old Testament theology can 
be constructed on such a foundation alone without doing 
violence to the record at every step. The demand that the 
history of religion in Israel be studied “ without prejudice,” 
i. e., in the same manner as we study the development of laws, 
poetry, literature, and similar intellectual possessions else- 
where, cannot be granted, for the following reasons: 

1. The religion of Israel presents claims that at the very 
outset differentiate it from all products of natural develop- 
ment. To ignore these claims is not an evidence of judicial 
impartiality, but of invincible prejudice. They are accounted 
preposterous, because the supernatural has already been 
assumed to be impossible. 

2. Each prominent nation of antiquity realized in large 
measure its distinctive aim or goal—temporal empire by the 
Assyrians, commercial supremacy by the Pheenicians, philos- 
ophy and art by the Greeks, and jurisprudence by the 
Romans. Their own energy drove them along the path 
which their national instinct marked out. The history of 
Israel, looked at superficially, discloses a still more lofty aim, 
the attainment of which, despite many confusions and perver- 
sions, concentrated the energies of the people for a thousand 
years. But here we must sharply distinguish the operation 
of a new factor. Israel, in the attainment of the highest relig- 
ious ideals, was not driven by a mere natural impulse, but wags 
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set apart for an altogether unique destiny. Throughout its 
national life it was steadily held to the accomplishment of 
this purpose by a Power outside of and above itself, and from 
which it struggled continually to escape into the realm of the 
natural and sensuous. Israel did not of its own accord address 
itself to the discovery of the true religion any more than other 
nations that early swerved into polytheism. The Old Testa- 
ment everywhere represents the solution of this problem as 
placed before Israel by the Spirit of God through the 
prophets, who insisted that the nation could never realize its 
peculiar glory except by holding fast to its divine inheritance. 
The record of Israel’s career among the nations is, then, not 
merely inspired history, but the history of inspiration; not 
merely the evolution of national genius, but the involution of 
divine thought. Nor can it be understood if studied from a 
lower point of view. 

Historical study of the Old Testament is eminently proper 
and profitable if it includes a recognition of the unique ele- 
ment in Israel’s religion, but it is misleading and abortive if it 
excludes this element. An adequate Old Testament theology 
must therefore repose on a conviction that the history of 
Israel is the history of a divine revelation, and not merely the 
history of a people ‘who had a genius for religion. No one 
denies that the Semites were endowed with acute religious 
sensibility. But in the case of Israel the infinite Spirit of God 
stooped to this natural sensibility and lifted it into com- 
munion with divine thoughts and purposes. 


THE Gospel of John is the greatest book ever written. Its 
subject is a unique person. Its delineation of that person is a 
unique delineation. Jesus Christ, like every human being, 
lived a dual life—outward, related to humanity in general— 
inward, spiritual, related to heavenly things, concerned with 
an inner circle of intimate friends. This latter sphere is the 
chief theme of the fourth Gospel. What sets it apart and 
above the other books is that it clearly and purposely reveals, 
not what Jesus did, but what he was, his person, claims, and 
character. What they accomplish indirectly this book does 
directly. It paints its portrait from life. They collect the 
materials and let their subject in his real self shine through 
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or be reflected in their records of his objective activity. It is 
the same portrait. There is no discordance. The keenest of 
critical inquiries have failed to discover any. difference, in the 
essential elements, between the representation of Jesus accord- 
ing to the three first Gospels and that of the fourth. Still, if 
in so lofty a range of literature there are loftier heights, the 
Gospel of John rises far above the others in the majesty and 
mystery of its disclosures of the person of Christ. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that this fourth Gospel is 
a trustworthy document. The sharp controversy of the last 
fifty years has left us in the position that here is a record 
which comes from the personal recollections of the man whose 
name it bears. What, then, may be said for its contents? 
The recollections of a disciple, they are the recollections of 
the disciple, of one who was peculiarly near the heart and life 
of Jesus. He was one who seems to have been more than 
ordinarily gifted mentally and spiritually and his gifts of mind 
and soul more than ordinarily developed. He was fitted,—if 
any one was fitted, he above others,—to receive the fullest 
and finest impression of his Master’s character. On purely 
critical grounds alone there is reason for maintaining that 
the representation of Jesus Christ given in the Gospel of John 
is the most trustworthy of all. 

What is the reflection with which these marvelous recol- 
lections are concluded? It is this—there are also many other 
things which Fesus did. Like all other attempts to picture the 
person and work of Jesus, this book confesses itself to be 
totally inadequate to compass the exceeding beauty and 
abundant activity of that person concerning whose words of 
love and grace, deeds of power, intensity of suffering and 
radiant glory, character and personality,—the unknown and 
unrecorded surpass and exceed all that the thought and 
insight of the “ beloved disciple” have discovered and recalled. 
We do not now inquire into the reason of this, though such 
an inquiry would find itself partially answered in the vitality 
of the method, and the spiritual intensity, of Jesus Christ. 
The fact is one before which the student may well stand in 
astonishment not unmixed with awe. 
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IT is with profound satisfaction that believers in Christianity 
find the controversies of the present day centering about these 
records of the person and work of its founder. Is the gospel 
account trustworthy? Did Jesus Christ do and say what is 
here recorded? These are fundamental, vital questions, and 
these are the living questions presented to the people on 
every hand. The literary problems of these writings may 
never be grasped or solved by any others than specialists. 
But the portrait of Jesus which these controverted Gospels 
disclose can be studied and enjoyed by peasant and philoso- 
pher alike. The portrait of that person, in all the beauty and 
strength of his character, is the authentication of the books in 
which it stands. No negative criticism can succeed in perma- 
nently overthrowing the historical character of the Gospels, 
because no negative criticism can essentially weaken the 
unique character of their representation of the Christ. Con- 
troversies along this line can have but one issue. If the Gos- 
pels are found wanting, the lack will be not in historical 
accuracy but in historical completeness. The monument that 
marks the overthrow of such assaults will bear the words 
already quoted,— There are also many other things which Fesus 
did. 
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AMERICAN OLD TESTAMENT SCHOLARS: 
WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 
By Professor J. F. McCurpy, D.D., 


Toronto, Canada. 


William Henry Green, senior professor in the Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, N. J., was born at Groveville, Bur- 
lington County, N. J., January 27, 1825. His father, a prom- 
inent lumber merchant of Trenton, died in 1883 at the age 
of eighty-five; his mother in 1843 in her thirty-ninth year. 
Of his near relatives many have attained a distinguished 
place in the business and professional world, especially in 
law and mercantile affairs. None of them, however, except 
the subject of the present sketch, has, we believe, devoted 
himself either to the ministry or to exact scholarship, though 
their active interest both in theological and secular education 
has long been known far and wide. 
Professor Green was, as a lad, equally remarkable for the 
early development of his powers and for his successful appli- 
cation to serious study. After attending English schools at 
Groveville and Lawrenceville, N. J., he spent two years in 
the famous classical school of Rev. John Vanderveer in 
Easton, Pa. Inthe spring of 1837 he entered the freshman 
class of Lafayette College in Easton, and after taking the full 
course was graduated there in 1840 at the age of fifteen. 
This institution was then under the presidency of Dr. George 
Junkin, and among Dr. Green’s teachers in classics there was 
Professor J. C. Moffat, afterwards his colleague and now 
professor emeritus of Church History in Princeton Seminary. 
One of his favorite studies in these early years was mathe- 
matics, a pursuit in which he gained distinction, showing a 
combination of tastes and talents which has been paralleled, 
for example, by another distinguished Biblical scholar, 
Professor W. Robertson Smith. 

After his graduation he remained two years in Lafayette 
College as tutor of mathematics. In 1842 he entered Prince- 
ton Seminary as a student of theology, but after a year’s 
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study, at the age of eighteen, he went back to Lafayette as 
professor of mathematics. Returning, after one year’s service, 
to his theological studies, he graduated from the seminary in 
1846. Among his classmates there were Dr. A. A. Hodge, 
afterwards his colleague, Dr. T. L. Cuyler and Dr. H. J. Van 
Dyke of Brooklyn. Upon his graduation he was appointed 
assistant teacher of Hebrew, a position which he retained 
three years, at the same time being pretty constantly occu- 
pied in preaching, as he supplied successfully for lengthened 
periods the pulpits of both the Presbyterian churches of the 
town of Princeton. In 1849 he was called to the pastorate of 
the Central Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia. Here he 
ministered two years, keeping up also his special studies, as 
we may infer from the appearance in 1850 of his first contri- 
bution to the Princeton Review, a long article on the composi- 
tion and contents of the book of Joshua, suggested by the 
commentary of Keil, which had just been issued. In 1851 he 
was elected Professor of Biblical and Oriental Literature in 
Princeton Seminary, taking the place of Professor J. A. 
Alexander, who had been transferred to the department of 
Church History. He was relieved of New Testament instruc- 
tion in 1859, having been then made Professor of Oriental 
and Old Testament Literature, the chair which he still 
occupies. For many years he taught all the Hebrew of the 
course, together with the elements of the cognate Aramaic 
and Arabic languages, as these were demanded, in addition 
to the onerous duties of Old Testament introduction and 
exegesis. Since 1873 regular instruction has been provided 
for the linguistic department, and now all the work directly 
or indirectly connected with the Old Testament is in the 
hands of three ordinary professors. Under the older system 
his many pupils had undoubtedly a very great advantage in 
receiving both their linguistic and exegetical instruction from 
the same teacher and that one of the most enthusiastic, faith- 
ful, and successful Hebrew instructors of the time, but the 
large and steadily increasing demands of the total work were 
too much to be justly put upon any one man. The gradual 
expansion of the Old Testament teaching faculty in Prince- 
ton may help to illustrate the modern development of the 
science and study in America. 

Dr. Green’s work as an author began with the publication 
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in 1850 of the article above referred to. His contributions 
of the same class to the press were for many years very 
numerous. Apart from occasional newspaper articles, and 
an ingenious and suggestive “Life of the Prophet Hosea” 
in the short-lived Cincinnati periodical, Our Monthly, January 
and February, 1871, most of them appeared in the old Biblical 
Repertory and Princeton Review. The list is too long to be 
here given in full, but a selection from the titles may indicate 
the breadth of his interest and the extent of his researches. 
Besides those on strictly Biblical topics we find, in 1852, 
“The Jews at K’zfung Foo;” in 1854, “ The origin of Writ- 
ing;” in 1855, ‘‘Monuments of the Umbrian Language,” 
“Demotic Grammar,” ‘“‘Comparative Accentual System of 
Sanscrit and Greek;” in 1856, ‘“‘ The Sacred Writings of the 
Parsees;” in 1859, ‘“ Spiegel’s Pehlvi Grammar,” “ Albania 
and its People;” in 1864, “Modern Philology;” in 1866, 
“ Relations of India to Greece and Rome.” The articles on 
Biblical subjects embrace nearly all the topics included in 
Old Testament introduction, only one of them dealing with 
the New Testament, namely, in 1854, ‘“‘ Ebrard on the Apoc- 
alypse.” In one form and another they range over a large 
part of the Old Testament, the Prophets and the Poetical 
Books being most prominent in the list. The more important 
titles relating to general topics may be mentioned: in 1851, 
“Kurtz on the Old Testament ;” in 1856, Kurtz’s “ History 
of the Old Testament,” ‘“‘ The Money of the Bible;” in 1858, 
“Hofmann’s Prophecy and Fulfillment;” in 1859, ‘ Christol- 
ogy,” “The Old Testament Idea of a Prophet;” in 1861, 
“The Fulfillment of Prophecy ;” in 1862, “The Matter of 
Prophecy ;” in 1864, ‘‘ Davidson’s Introduction to the Old 
Testament ;” in 1865, “The Structure of the Old Testa- 
ment;” in 1866, “Dr. Williams’ New Translation of the 
Hebrew Prophets;” in 1878, ‘“‘Kuenen on the Prophets and 
Prophecy in Israel.” In the Presbytertan Review appeared in 
1882, “ Professor W. Robertson Smith on the Pentateuch ;” 
in 1886, ‘‘ The Critics of the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament.” 

Dr. Green’s first publication in book form was his “ Hebrew 
Grammar,” (New York, 1861). This grammar has been 
familiar to a whole generation of Hebrew students and has 
appeared within the last few months in an enlarged and 
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improved form, the Syntax being in fact an entirely new 
treatise. In 1864 he published his ‘‘ Hebrew Chrestomathy,” 
selection of extracts from the Old Testament with grammatical 
and exegetical notes, familiar to all Princeton students and 
to many others. His “Elementary Hebrew Grammar with 
Reading Lessons,” perhaps used by a greater number than 
the larger treatise, was issued in 1866. It is one of the most 
convenient language manuals to be found anywhere, and has 
been much improved in successive editions. This closes the 
list of his linguistic publications. His first controversial 
work appeared in 1863: “The Pentateuch Vindicated from 
the Aspersions of Bishop Colenso.” It was not until 1883 
that his most widely known polemic treatise was issued: 
“Moses and the Prophets,” containing the articles upon 
Kuenen and Smith above mentioned reprinted with additions, 
and a separate review of Smith on “ The Prophets of Israel.” 
“The Hebrew Feasts in their Relation to Recent Critical 
Hypotheses Concerning the Pentateuch,” perhaps the most 
learned and able of all his books, formed the Newton Lectures 
for 1885 and was published in the same year. His discussion 
of the Pentateuchal question with Professor Harper now 
going on in AHeéraica is known to all scholars. Strictly 
exegetical work he has not undertaken on a large scale. He, 
however, translated and edited with important additions 
Zoéckler’s exposition of the Song of Solomon for the American 
edition of Lange’s commentary. “ The Argument of the Book 
of Job Unfolded,” is the most practically useful of his pub- 
lished works, and though popular in style gives the results of — 
many years of close study. The “Critical Notes” on the 
Old Testament International Lessons, written for The Sunday 
School Times, as well as his contributions to a valuable Bible 
manual for popular instruction are worthy of mention as illus- 
trations of his desire and power to make the results of schol- 
arship accessible to the people at large. 

Professor Green received the degree of D.D. from the 
College of New Jersey in 1857, and that of LL.D. from 
Rutgers College in 1873. He was also honored with the 
degree of D.D. from the University of Edinburgh in 1884 in 
connection with its ter-centenary celebration. In 1868 he was 
elected President of the College of New Jersey, but declined 
the position. He was Chairman of the American Committee 
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of Old Testament Revision, and since the conclusion of its 
labors has had a foremost place in vindicating the methods 
and results of the whole work. 

It is as yet too early to estimate the total influence of 
Professor Green upon scholars and Bible students. It is 
sufficient to say in the meantime that it has been very con- 
servative and both wide and strong. It is not difficult to 
analyze his influence and show the sources of his power. 
Seldom have nature and fortune combined to furnish a man 
so well for the defence of opinions formed in youth. Intel- 
lectually modest and deferential to the very highest degree, 
the views of his early teachers were embraced by him with 
ardor and retained with tenacity. This is the less to be 
wondered at when it is considered that he early came under 
the intellectual and moral sway of two of the most remarka- 
ble personalities in the history of American education, Charles 
Hodge and Joseph Addison Alexander, the former for half a 
century the most influential defender of Old School Theology 
and the latter for a quarter of a-century the most accomplished 
scholar of the Presbyterian church. From the one his dog- 
matic views received their permanent stamp, and to the 
other he learned to look for guidance in matters of Biblical 
interpretation as well as in scholarly methods and tastes. 
Naturally in the department which Professor Green has 
chosen for his life work, the influence of Professor Alexander 
was more marked and direct; but in a broad estimate one 
needs to take into account the whole genius and environment 
of the Princeton of the first half of this century. 

The qualities of modesty and conservatism, combined with 
energy, fervor, and devotion to his principles, have made 
him a strong defender of the views and the system with 
which he has been identified. While too diffident of himself 
to parade as an exegete, his loyalty to the ideas that have 
‘become so fixedly his own make him, in the first place, a 
controversialist, and in the next place, a most powerful and 
formidable one—unquestionably the first in rank and influence 
of that sturdy band of trained scholars who still maintain, for 
example, the unity of the Books of Moses and of Isaiah. 
With these qualities of nature and education must be taken 
into account certain accomplishments and mental gifts pos- 
sessed by Dr. Green in an eminent degree. He has an 
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unsurpassed familiarity with the matter of the Old Testa- 
ment, and shows such ingenuity and dexterity in com- 
bining scattered facts and utilizing indirect allusions for the 
illustration as well as direct proof of the particular views 
he may be advocating, that the attention of scholarly readers 
must be once more arrested not merely by the learning 
and ability of the apologist, but also by the unexpected 
evidence he adduces for the defensibility of his theories. 
He has also much aptness in illustrating by striking figures 
or from actual and possible parallels the tenableness of his 
own positions and the absurdity or inconsistency of those 
of his opponents (see, for example, in ‘“‘ Moses and the Proph- 
ets,” p. 236, f. 250, 315, 343). Sarcasm and indignation, 
which abounded in his book against Bishop Colenso, are far 
less frequent in his later polemical writings, though not 
entirely absent from them. Clearness and copiousness of 
diction serve to make his sentences readable as well as more 
forcible. His works, even those not of a popular character, 
may therefore be read with pleasure by unprofessional read- 
ers. On the score of readableness, at least, he affords a 
marked contrast to one with whom he has been frequently 
compared as being “the Hengstenberg of America.” 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Green will yet give to the world, 
what was at one time looked for from him, a compendium of 
his labors in Old Testament introduction. In this depart- 
ment his skill in grouping and his faculty of logical arrange- 
ment and forcible presentation, have always made him a 
strong and impressive lecturer. 

With regard to his labors in Hebrew philology and gram- 
mar, the ripest result of which has lately been given to the 
world and, upon the whole, very favorably received, it is 
sufficient to say that they betray the same general intellectual 
qualities as his other writings—a steadfast and exclusive 
adherence to what is proved or supposed to be provable and 
capable of practical use in education, along with great clear- 
ness in presentation of facts. Among those which do not 
seek to trace or indicate the genetic or historical develop- 
ment of the Hebrew grammatical forms, Dr. Green’s eclectic 
long-tested practical system is the most usable, and his gram- 
mar therefore from that point of view probably the best 
existing of the more elaborate treatises. 
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As a teacher, Professor Green’s most conspicuous traits are 
energy and self-abandonment to his subject. His interest in 
his pupils, abundantly manifested outside the class-room, is 
only less marked there because the other qualities are so 
conspicuous, and completes the picture of one who realizes 
the best sense of the old word “ master.” 

Dr. Green is also noted as a preacher. Of this department 
of his many-sided activity it is only necessary to say here that 
his expositions and applications of Scripture are marked by a 
rare combination of simplicity, strength, and practicalness. 

It may not be out of place in this sketch by an old pupil 
and former associate to attempt to indicate the personal qual- 
ities of one who is so striking a figure among the Biblical 
educators of the time. Dr. Green’s character is one of perfect 
simplicity and transparency. He is of a retiring disposition, 
naturally shrinking from notice and still more from praise; 
wholly devoid of personal ambition; undemonstrative in 
ordinary circumstances, but of warm feelings and sympathies ; 
unobtrusive of his opinions, but expressing them freely when 
the need of others or the cause of right seems to demand 
utterance ; of a military devotion to duty and chivalric loyalty 
to truth; of strong opinions on vital matters, and in these 
somewhat deficient in aptitude of intellectual sympathy, yet 
personally tolerant of all who in humility and sincerity seek 
the light. His force of character, the product of simplicity 
of nature, singleness of purpose, fervor of spirit and intense 
energy, along with his manifold intellectual gifts, has made 
him a tower of strength to the institution which has been the 
scene and center of his labors for nearly half a century ; and 
while other names before his had been written large upon its 
walls, the men of this time have learned through him also to 
think deferentially and reverently of Princeton. 
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WEBER ON THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE TALMUD.* 


By Professor Grorce B. Stevens, D.D., 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


I. RIGHTEOUSNESS AND MERIT. 


(a) The Idea of Purity. 


This idea contains two elements, satisfaction to the divine 
requirement, and, in consequence of it, a claim to reward. 
The opposite of purity is guilt. These terms are derived 
from legal usage. When an accused person is acquitted he is 
pronounced pure; when convicted he is pronounced guilty. 
From this usage is derived the idea of justification which is 
equivalent to justum pronuntiare. So far as a man keeps a 
commandment, he is pure in relation to its demands; he is 
guilty in so far as he fails. 

This purity is the Talmudic equivalent of the Biblical 
righteousness (tsedek). The conception is primarily a foren- 
sic one. The question is whether in the heavenly court of 
judgment a man can be pronounced worthy of the future 
kingdom of God. Thus the question of purity or guilt 
involves the question of reward or penalty. Good deeds are 
done in the hope of proving the doer’s worthiness and thus of 
establishing a claim to reward. Thus arises the idea of a 
treasury of merits in heaven. 


(b) Righteousness by the Fulfilling of the Law. 


Righteousness consists in the observance of command- 
ments. Their observance constitutes man’s moral posses- 
sion and avails for his benefit. God’s personal relation to 
men is determined by their relation to the law. When God 
judges men, he brings forth the book of the law and pro- 


* This article and one which is to follow it, present, in an abbreviated form, the 
matter of Chapters XIX and XX of Weber’s Die Lehren des Talmud. I have 
endeavored to select the salient points of Weber’s presentation, and especially 
to bring into notice those ideas and opinions of the later Judaism which may be 
profitably compared with Biblical teaching. G. B.S. 
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nounces sentence according to it. Strictly speaking, he only 
is righteous who has fulfilled all the law’s demands. The 
strictest construction of the law’s requirement assigns all to 
Gehinnom who have not kept all its commandments “from 
Aleph to Theth.” But, on this view, it is doubtful whether 
anyone could be saved. It is more commonly thought that 
men are accepted or condemned according as their obedience 
or transgression predominates. Nor are good and evil deeds 
simply compared xumerically, but rather according to their 
quality. In fact, whether one is righteous depends upon 
God’s estimate, which the man himself cannot exactly know. 
Thus the idea of righteousness, as determined and applied in 
concrete cases, rests upon a divine estimate of the fulfillments 
and transgressions of the law, that is, upon zmputation. 

The most familiar example of this imputation is the reckon- 
ing of the will for the deed. The moral gravity of actions 
determines the decisions. If merit and guilt exactly balance, 
God presses upon the merit side and declares the man right- 
eous. That judgment may be justly given, a complete record 
of all good and bad actions is kept. 

The judgment is a perpetual process. The preponderance 
of good or evil in the world or in the individual can be told 
at any moment. God is continually justifying or condemning 
men, but only at the end of life and upon the basis of a pre- 
ponderant obedience or disobedience is a final sentence 
pronounced. 

It is obvious that according to this representation, a person 
can never know whether he is justified before God, an heir of 
eternal life, or not. The motto of the righteous must be: We 
have no confidence in this world, therefore let us fear. No 
one learns his destiny until after death. The righteous man 
can never rejoice in his acceptance with God; never in this 
life can he escape the forebodings of judgment. 


(c) Righteousness by Good Works. 


Righteousness may be attained by good works, among 
which alms and works of love, such as feeding the hungry 
and ministering to the sick, receive chief emphasis. Alms- 
giving is represented as an offering to God which has pecul- 
iar worth. The Talmud often makes alms synonymous with 
righteousness, with which may be compared the frequent 
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translation of righteousness in the Septuagint by éAenuoodyy 
(alms). 

Works of love which take rank with almsgiving are such 
as are not commanded. The relief of the oppressed, the 
entertainment of pilgrims, burial of the dead, the redemption 
of prisoners, the provision of a marriage feast for a poor 
bridal pair, the assistance of students of the Talmud, and of 
the learned class generally, are examples. These works excel 
mere almsgiving, because they represent not merely giving of 
money, but of personal care and attention. Moreover, alms 
are limited to a certain class, the poor and the living ; works 
of love are done for rich and poor, for the living and the 
dead. These works are rewarded only so far as they spring 
from a good disposition. 

The works of love, being spontaneous, have a special value, 
as compared with the observance of commandments. To the 
performance of commanded duties there is a limit; not so in 
the case of free works of love. Others distinguish these less 
sharply, regarding the works of love as commandments 
whose mode and limit of observance are not defined. In 
any case such deeds as are enumerated above outweigh all 
others in moral value. 

By such works righteousness before God may be attained ; 
they are works of special piety, found a meritorious claim 
and cover a multitude of sins. In the view of some, alms- 
giving may avail as much as the keeping of all command- 
ments. They are recorded in a book, as are the observances 
of commandments. The value of these works was often esti- 
mated. One Rabbi on his death bed called for an account of 
his charities. He was told the amount. He feared the sum 
insufficient to secure him justification and forthwith 
bequeathed half his property to the poor, to render his 
acceptance more secure. The questions of great concern 
for men as they depart this lifeftare: How much alms have 
they given, how much have they studied the law, and how 
many commandments have they kept? 


(d) The different Relation of Individuals to God. 


Three classes of men are generally distinguished ; the good, 
the bad, and the intermediate. The good have a “root of 


goodness” in them, which is their leading moral principle. 
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When they sin, they are false to this principle and are con- 
demned by it. The “root of evil” rules in the bad, but 
through their own fault, and every act which it brings to 
accomplishment, is a witness against them. The intermediate 
class, who do now good, now evil, are led and judged by the 
principle to which they are for the time subject. They can- 
not remain in this intermediate moral condition. They 
become, at length, either good or bad. At death, men are 
divided into only two classes. One authorjty states that 
every New Year’s Day members of this class are remanded 
either to the good or to the bad class. They are likened to 
trees which bear no fruit; another comparison likens them to 
Solomon’s concubines. 

On New Year’s Day, say certain Rabbis, three books are 
opened, each one of which has the names of one class. The 
“fully righteous”’ are those who like Abraham, Moses, and 
Samuel, have attained a very high rank for keeping the com- 
mandments and almsgiving. Of this highest grade there are 
but few. God promised Abraham that these should be, 
however, as many as thirty-six out of 18,000. But even these 
are not necessarily sinless. They have, however, a great 
abhorrence of evil, and deeply lament their least transgres- 
sions. These are written in the first book. They behold 
directly the glory of the Shechinah. They are the elect and 
sealed, and unlike the ordinary righteous, cannot fall into the 
evil class and forfeit eternal life. 

In like manner, there are two grades of the wicked, the 
confirmed sinners, for whom there remains only eternal pun- 
ishment, whose names are in the second book. An example 
is Esau, who has committed all the greatest sins, broken the 
law “from Aleph to Theth,” and only occasionally kept a 
commandment by way of exception. In the third book are 
written the good who are not the best, and the bad who are 
not the worst. 


(e) The Vicarious Righteousness of the Fathers. 


Since it is always uncertain whether a man has done good 
deeds enough to make his eternal life secure, it is provided 
that his own righteousness may be supplemented by that of 
others. Those who have perfect righteousness can supply 
the lack of their more deficient kindred. This can be done 
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only by the “fathers,” who alone have an adequate treasury 
of merits. This is possible, because Israel is a body whose 
members are organically bound together. The perfectly 
righteous man needs no vicarious righteousness, but the less 
fortunate must avail themselves of this gracious arrangement. 
Before Solomon sinned he had no such need, but after he 
sinned, he must have recourse to the merit of the fathers. 
The words (Song of Songs, 1:5), ‘I am black, but comely,” 
mean: I (Israel) am black through my own works, but 
comely through the works of my fathers. As a vine depends 
upon its stock, so does Israel upon the fathers. Though they 
are dead, their merit avails to supplement that of their 
descendants. How many prayers did Elijah offer without 
answer, until he called Jehovah “ the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob,” when he was immediately answered. The experi- 
ence of Moses and Solomon is quoted to the same effect. It 
is God’s will that the blessing of the fathers’ merit should 
descend upon their children. A man who should take for 
himself the reward of every obedience, would leave nothing 
to his descendants and would become thereby a wicked man. 
It is a part of the goodness of the great fathers of the nation 
that they have resigned the rewards of much of their right- 
doing so that they become available for supplying deficiencies 
in their descendants. In this way there arises a national pos- 
session whose benefits are available for all true Israelites, 
Only those of pure Jewish lineage are eligible for these bene- 
fits. Hence, Israelites should not marry foreigners. None 
can participate in the treasury of merit which has been stored 
up by the fathers, save those who are descended from them. 
This merit is the boon and protection of Israel, and shall be 
fully shared by her in the day of her redemption. Authori- 
ties differ concerning the limits of time during which merit 
was stored up by the fathers for their descendants, upon the 
principle described. Some say to Hezekiah’s time; others to 
Hosea’s; but most agree that the arrangement will remain in 
force until the end of time. 

A special depository of merit may be created for a family 
by the virtue of one or more of its ancestors. The man is 
fortunate who is righteous himself, but is doubly so if he has 
had righteous ancestors. Righteousness may also be trans- 
ferred by marriage. Hence the advantage of marrying a 
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wife who has had righteous ancestors. Such a one, though 
she be poor, or an orphan, is fit for a king, because she brings 
to her husband the benefits of her fathers’ merits. 

Three ways are mentioned in which the merits of ancestors 
avail for their descendants: (1) In prayer. If Lot was 
heard for Abraham’s sake, why should one not be heard for 
his ancestor’s sake. The prayer of a righteous man who is 
also the son of a righteous man, is far more sure of an answer 
than that of a righteous man who is the son of a wicked man. 
(2) In times when life is imperilled. It is safe to let blood 
except on Mondays and Thursdays when unlucky stars hold 
sway, but those who have in their favor the merit of right- 
eous ancestors, may practice this sanitary measure on those 
days even with impunity, protected from danger by the 
efficacious merit of others’ goodness. (3) In reference to the 
yearly judgment-time of God. God is represented as coun- 
selling his children to mention to him during the seventh 
month of the year the merits of their fathers. These are 
then taken into account and added as supplementary to the 
personal merits of the individual, which together go to 
determine whether life shall be further prolonged. 


(f) The Merit of the Saints. 


Not only the merit of the “fathers” but that of living 
righteous men has a saving efficacy. It has this in three 
respects: (1) It may secure a period of grace for those need- 
ing it. (2) It has a mediatory power in dangers and hard- 
ships. (3) It possesses in itself the power to confer wonder- 
ful benefits. The merit of Abraham is the standard example. 
It is such as he who are the “pillars of the world.” Such 
men preserve the world at all times from utter wickedness. 
They must never be wholly wanting. ‘When the sun of one 
righteous man sets, the sun of another must rise.” 

The ground of this is the possible transfer of merit. The 
goodness of Moses was the sole protection of Israel at Sinai. 
Such merit can secure for those who lack it the greatest 
benefits. One Rabbi says that the merit of the righteous can 
free the whole world from judgment. So long as Jeremiah 
remained in Jerusalem it was safe; when he left it was 
destroyed. The merit of Gideon availed for the justification 
of his entire generation. 
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The mediatory office of others’ merit is illustrated by the 
early rising of the righteous in order to pray for the needs of 
the community, and by the frequent giving of rain and dew 
in answer to the prayers of the good. The high priest prays 
on the great day of Atonement for good weather during the 
year. Thereafter he observes the signs and, directing his 
prayer accordingly, secures wet or dry, warm or cold 
weather, as desired. It is natural, then, that individuals 
apply in trouble or sickness to the “ saints” in the congrega- 
tion to intercede in their behalf. Thus mercy is granted to 
the sinner; by this means the childless have often been 
blessed with children. But the intercession of the good has 
even greater power. It can avert future evils. He needs 
fear no evil who keeps the company of a good man. It is 
narrated that a certain man had his wine stored in a house 
which was expected to fall to pieces every moment. But one 
day he took with him into the building a very holy person, 
and detained him there in conversation until the wine had 
been safely removed, “for so long as so great a saint was 
present, the house could not fall.” 

For the “ perfectly righteous” God not only works mira- 
cles, but he gives them miraculous power. Many examples 
are cited in which great saints have changed the order of 
nature at will. God made-the sea of water ; Moses turned it 
into dry land. Samuel turned summer into winter; Elisha, 
winter intosummer. Jacob changed day into night ; Deborah 
and Barak reversed this process. Woe to the wild animal 
which meets a righteous man; he will kill him by miraculous 
power. Dust from the grave of a saint could cure a fever. 
Had the bones of Jacob been left in Egypt the Egyptians 
would have been redeemed by them and great miracles would 
have been wrought by the sacred relics among them. The 
author of these miraculous gifts and powers, however, is God 
alone. 
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(g) The Reward of Works. 


Every good deed has its appropriate reward which acts as 
a stimulus to right-doing. The specific recompense for good 
works, however, remains concealed, lest men should seek to 
fulfill merely those commandments to which the greatest 
rewards are attached. The commandments are graded 
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according to importance, the fourth in the Decalogue head- 
ing the list. But the keeping of even the least command- 
ment receives its reward. Saysone: “If Kings and Rulers 
wished to attach themselves to Esau who had kept but one 
commandment (coéperation with Jacob in the buriai of their 
father), how much more to Jacob, the righteous, who fulfilled 
the whole law.” 

Thus duty is conceived as a gift to God and the reward as 
God's gift in return. In this reciprocal giving is fulfilled the 
relation of communion between God and Israel. While it is 
the right of God to demand the doing of duty, the relation is 
commonly represented as one of parties who stand upon the 
same plane. The doctrine of God’s grace is greatly obscured 
by the idea of meritorious works which establish a claim to 
the divine mercies. The way of salvation is in making one’s 
self worthy of salvation. This principle of works and merit 
is associated with the law. Until the law, the principle of 
salvation was grace alone; after the law came, the test of 
men is, whether they have kept it. If merit is wanting, God 
may then deal with men in grace, but the first inquiry is after 
merit. Faith comes into consideration only as a meritorious 
work which hasits reward. It is conceived of as trust in the 
divine promise. The means of salvation is the Thorah; the 
condition of its attainment is the doing of the Thorah; all 
divine blessings come to man as a reward of obedience to the 
Thorah. 

These rewards are partly temporal, partly eternal. The 
merit is likened to capital which one receives only in the next 
life, but the interest of which is enjoyed here. The same 
figure is applied to evil deeds. In order that men may seek 
the highest rewards, God reveals what they will be only in 
the case of the greatest good deeds. The righteous man 
receives on earth the chastisement for his evil deeds so as to 
have only happiness before him in the next life; in like man- 
ner the wicked receive the reward for their occasional good 
deeds here, while the full punishment for their sins is reserved 
to the world beyond. The penalties of Israel’s sins having 
been inflicted here, a life of unmixed blessedness is reserved 
for the faithful of the nation in the hereafter. If this were 
not the case the blessedness of the life to come would be 
materially diminished by the suffering of penalties for sin. 
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The Talmudic doctors seem not to have entertained the idea 
of gracious forgiveness. 


(h) Merit as a Motive operating in the History of Redemption. 


“ As the salvation of the individual is conditioned by merit, 
so is that of the community. Every saving act on God’s part 
has, as its presupposition, a human action through which the 
objects of it have become worthy of it. This principle 
obtains in the history of salvation from beginning to end. It 
appears already at the creation and in the primitive history; 
then again in the history of the development of the people of 
God, and will also apply to the consummation of that his- 
tory.” According to one authority, God gives three things 
without previous merit: The law, the lights of heaven, the 
rain. God created the world in view of the merit of Abra- 
ham. It is true that Adam was created without reference to 
merit or obeying, but not without reference to the repentance 
which followed his disobedience. Cain should have died for 
his crime, but God spared him because he kept the Sabbath. 
It was Noah’s merit which saved a remnant of mankind from 
destruction by the deluge. Others dispute this and say that 
Noah had but “an ounce of merit,’ and his salvation must 
have been by grace alone. Still others say that, while he was 
not very good absolutely, he was so relative to the morals of 
his time. Still others think that the merit of his descendants 
yet to be, especially Abraham, availed to save him. The 
merit of Abraham was his faith, which is as truly a work as 
the fulfilling of the Thorah. In like manner the blessing to 
Sarah was in reward for her works of benevolence and obedi- 
ence. The same principle is applied throughout to the great 
characters and events of Jewish history. 

The deliverance from Egypt outweighs all the miracles 
which Jehovah has ever wrought in Israel’s history. When 
the time for deliverance came, the people were not found 
worthy. The partial obedience is supplemented by the merit 
of the fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as the ground for 
the divine action. All gracious action toward Israel rests 
upon human merit (cf. Rom. 3:27 sq.) The manna was 
given in return for the hospitality of Abraham. Even the 
law which is generally said to be graciously given is some- 
times said to presuppose the merit of its acceptance at the 
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hand of Moses. Aaron is permitted to serve the temple 
because of his merits and the people are given the land of 
Canaan as a reward of their. devotion, or, at least, of the 
merit of the “ fathers.” 

The final salvation of Israel will proceed upon the princi- 
ple of merit. Israel must indeed repent, but repentance is a 
meritorious work guaranteeing reward. The resurrection of 
the dead is based upon the signal merit of Isaac in permitting 
himself to be offered upon the altar. I[srael must keep his 
commandments; when she shall do this, her redemption will 
ensue. Right-doing is the ground and hope of her salvation. 
“ Thus is every act of God conditioned through worthiness, 
either that of the fathers, or one’s own. Without merit there 
is no salvation.” 


WHAT IS MEANT BY THE BIBLICAL “HOKMA” 
OR WISDOM. 


By Epwarp Root, B.A., 


New Haven, Conn. 


THAT department of Biblical literature known as the 
“ Hokma,” forming by itself the most clearly marked divis- 
ion in the great variety of O. T. writings, though it is the 
least extensive, presents the greatest contrast and variety in 
form and thought. Between Proverbs, Job and the Song of 
Solomon, or even between different portions of Proverbs, 
there are as great differences as between any portions of the 
O. T. For this reason any definition which comprehended 
the whole, would be so general as to give no conception of 
the character of these writings. Yet there is such a unity of 
thought and purpose running through the whole, that to give 
different definitions to “‘ wisdom” as used in the different 
books would be still less satisfactory. Thus from the nature 
of the subject a formal definition would be as meaningless 
and useless as the scientific definition of a giraffe would be 
to any but a zoologist. In both cases, what we want is not a 
definition, but a description. What I have attempted to do, 
therefore, is to give a brief presentation which shall set forth 
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the fundamental thought and the elements of the Hebrew 
Hokma, so as to reduce the subject to an organic whole, in 
which the place of each production and its relations to the 
whole shall be set forth. 

We may say then that the Hebrew Hokma includes three 
elements or tdeas, as follows: 

I. The World-plan, the system of truths, laws and ideals, 
according to which the universe has been created. But 
notice : 

1. That the fundamental principle of the Hebrew religion 
had settled, so as to exclude all skeptical or philosophical 
inquiry, the fact that the universe was the creation of a 
Personal God. 

2. That therefore the only step left for Hebrew philosophy 
to take, was to conclude that the World-plan existed from the 
beginning in the mind of God and constituted the wisdom 
according to which He directed His action in creation. In 
this we find the profoundest and the only strictly philo- 
sophical idea of Hebrew wisdom. This is the sense of “ Wis- 
dom ” in Job 28: 1-27 and Proverbs 8 : 22-36; 3: 19-20. 

3. That the Hebrew mind, as a child might trust his 
father’s unknown and unknowable plans, rested content to 
know that this World-plan existed in the mind of God, with- 
out inquiring what was the nature of the existences in which 
it became objective, or what the process, or even what the 
plan was, except so far as it concerned man’s moral actions. 

II. Man’s sympathetic discernment of his nature and 
capacities and the laws of the world in which he is placed, by 
which he is enabled to direct his actions so as to attain the 
end of his being and the blessing of God. This is the prevail- 
ing meaning in Proverbs. But notice: 

1. That, though this is the application of the first idea, there 
is no philosophical explanation of the connection between the 
two, other than this, that since the universe and man are 
created by God, man can attain such direction of his action, 
only by starting with the Fear of God. This is the motto of 
Proverbs I: 7. 

2. That this discernment is no mere intellectual act, but is 
suffused with feeling and passes at once over into volition. It 
is morality, not mere ethics, and morality “lit up by feeling.” 

3. That there is no comprehensive principle of morality 
and no classification of duties. Hence the main portion of 
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Proverbs 10 to 22 consists of detached maxims with no 
arrangement, and 23 to 29 with little. 

4. That the duties treated pertain chiefly to man’s private 
life, his business, family, friends, pleasure and conjugal 
relations. 

5. That, in teaching this morality, the prevailing method is 
to depict vice and virtue in their nature and results and in 
contrast with one another. Hence we have ideal pictures of 
human life, the best examples of which are, the ideal mistress 
of the home. Proverbs 31: 10-31; and the ideal of conjugal 
love in the Song of Solomon. Compare Proverbs 5 : 15-19. 

6. That the motives urged are prudential, fear of the 
results and punishment of vice and desire of the self-reward 
and God’s approval which follow virtue. 

III. A practical solution of the great problems of life. This 
is a separate element; for whether one can answer these or 
not, he knows that God is, and that virtue is obligatory. The 
problems and their solution are not intellectual, but of the 
heart. Following the teachings of wisdom, man still finds his 
longings unsatisfied in two respects : 

1. What end or result is he accomplishing or to accomplish 
in life ? 

What shall man live for? is THE question of the world. Is 
he simply to take wisdom asa guide in particular acts and 
make his /i/e-purpose to gain wealth, or power, or knowledge, 
or pleasure? This is the problem of Ecclesiastes. And the 
conclusion is, that all these are vanity and that man’s true 
life-purpose is simply to “ fear God and keep His command- 
ments.” After all, this is too abstract to satisfy, until we read 
the concrete, definite, practical form in which Christ put it, 
“ Seek ye first the kingdom of God ;” work for the establish- 
ment of the grand organization which Christ set up. 

2. While thus conscientiously serving God, man still meets 
disappointment, loss, sorrow and suffering. How can this be 
and God be just and loving? This is the problem of Job. It 
is difficult to state the solution there reached, but it seems to 
be this: Man is to seek God, not what God may give; and 
earthly blessings are taken away because we are prone to fix 
our love on them, and in order that nothing may be left to 
us, but the supreme blessing of God himself. 

The term “ wisdom” as it occurs in Job, Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes, is used in most of these shades of meaning; for 
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they are so connected that the mind passes naturally from 
one to the other. A good example is Job 28, in which the 
first element, the divine world-plan, is meant until verse 28, 
where the sense changes abruptly to the second idea. Again 
man’s discernment of his nature, etc., at one time appears as 
mere knowledge, e. g. Ecclesiastes 1:18, and at another as 
prudence and diligence, e. g. Proverbs 6:6; and again as 
virtue in contrast with vice, e.g. Proverbs 7:4,5. At times 
also “ Wisdom ”’ is the means of solving the problems of life, 
the satisfying of man’s longings, e. g. Proverbs 3: 21-26 and 
8:19-21. But whether the word as used has all these mean- 
ings or not, the above presentation shows the relations of the 
four books composing “ Wisdom” literature. Thus Hebrew 
Wisdom is a profound though unscientific solution of the life- 
problem of the individual. It answers the questions, How and 
for what end shall I live ? 

This solution is not reached on the basis of the earthly life, 
but by the recognition of such a relation to God as implies 
immortality. 


BABYLONIAN BANKING-HOUSES.* 


By THEODORE G. PINCHES, 


British Museum, London. 


SOON after Mr. Boscawen’s publication of the results of his 
researches among the tablets acquired by Geo. Smith when 
on his last and fatal expedition to Mesopotamia, I was study- 
ing one day at the Museum here, when I found on reading 
through one of a number of tablets which Mr. Boscawen had 
given out to me, that the text was nothing else but a list 
of families, apparently Babylonian, with a statement as to the 
position of their respective dwellings. The most interesting 
at the time was the last of the list, for the paragraph in ques- 
tion referred to the “ House of Egibi.” This text is of the 
time of Assurbani-pal. The paragraph was, of course, a direct 
proof that Egibi did not live during the period when the con- 
tract-tablets acquired by Smith were being drawn up. Mr. 


* The Editor, with permission of Mr. Pinches, herewith publishes a private 
letter from him, bearing the date November 2, 1888. 
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Boscawen had himself also referred to a text, dated in the 
fourth year of Esarhaddon, in which one of the contracting 
parties was described as a descendant of Egibi. On account 
of the above references, I began myself to have, very early, 
doubts as to the existence of the banking firm of Egibi & Co. 

When I came to study the texts myself I found that the 
Egibi family, though constantly mentioned on the tablets, was 
only one of a number of old families inhabiting Babylon and 
its environs; and I came across such names as Misiraa (“the 
Egyptian”), Ittu-Marduk, Bel-eteru, Didi, Nur-Sin, etc., etc., 
all mentioned as remote ancestors of people engaged in trade 
at Babylon. The only difference was that the family or tribe 
of Egibi was much more numerous at Babylon than the others; 
and therefore, being for the greater part wealthy and ardent 
traders, their names occur naturally more frequently on these 
old trade-documents. Of course it is very likely that the 
members of these old families aided and protected each other, 
but I do not think that we can say that the members of any 
one family are proved to have been in partnership together— 
on the contrary, we know that Itti-Marduk-balatu, son of 
Nabu-ahi-iddin, son of Egibi, entered into partnership with 
Sapik-ziri, son of Nabu-sum-iddin, son of Nadin-seim (see the 
Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, |., p. 203), a person of another 
tribe. Of course, members of the family of Egibi may have 
been sometimes in partnership, but the great banking firm of 
Egibi & Co. is at present a creation of the imagination. 
Oppert is said to have remarked that “had it been Fox Tal- 
bot, instead of Bosanquet the banker, who had taken up the 
subject and helped to publish the chronological tables, etc., 
Egibi & Co. would not have been bankers, but photographers !” 

Without making, at the present time, the sweeping assertion 
that bankers did not exist in Babylonia in ancient times, I 
think it "may be said that we have as yet found nothing to 
indicate that they did exist. The documents that have come 
down to us refer, for the greater part, to buying, selling, and 
lending money, goods, produce, and slaves. Whether such a 
note as “ give so-and-so so much corn,” etc., could be regarded 
as a cheque or not is both uncertain and unlikely. I believe 
I have found one isolated case in which one person draws 
upon another for money due to him; but whether it was a 
real, true, banking-account or not, is uncertain. 
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THE POSTEXILIC HISTORY OF ISRAEL. I. 
By Professor Wituis J. Beecuer, D.D., 
Auburn, N. Y. 


These papers will be rudimentary. Their purpose is to 
mark out the lines of the evidence, within the field traversed, 
so as to facilitate the work of the student who wishes to 
examine the evidence for himself. In the present state of the 
questions involved, no student can reach satisfactory conclu- 
sions, except by an original study of the evidence. 

Of course, [ present the evidence from the point of view I 
myself have reached ; but what I mean to do is to present the 
evidence, and not merely the point of view. Itis by design 
that I repeat this word evidence seven times, in these few 
sentences. What we have to do is to examine the evidence; 
and this is a different thing from accepting some traditional 
opinion, either old or new, and is equally a different thing 


from reading all sides, and then guessing out an opinion by 
the law of averages. . 


THE SEVENTY YEARS OF THE EXILE.* 


The limits of the seventy years—The seventy years so 
familiarly spoken of, following Jer. 25: 11-12; 29: 10, may 
perhaps be regarded asa round number, rather than an exact 
number ; though there are at least three ways in which it 
can be counted as exact. It is just seventy years, counting 
one of the terminal years, from the death of Josiah, B. C. 608, 
to the first year of Cyrus, 538 B. C.; it is just seventy, count- 
ing both the terminal years, from the deportation of Daniel, 
605 B. C., to the first year of Cyrus, reckoned as 536 B. C.; it 
is just seventy years, counting one terminal year, from the 
burning of the temple, B. C., 586, to the completing of Zerub- 
babel’s temple, B. C. 516. We have no need to trouble our- 


*In treating of this period, I shall necessarily repeat some things I have already 
published in the Old Testament Student—in the Sunday School lessons, beginning 
with the number for January, 1886, and in the thirty-seventh and fortieth of the 
Inductive Studies, in the number for June, 1888. 
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selves to decide between these possible interpretations of the 
phrase. 


The sources of the history The Biblical sources of infor- 
mation for the history of the period are the concluding chap- 
ters of 2 Kingsand 2 Chronicles; the books of Jeremiah and 
Lamentations ; the books of Ezekiel and Daniel; some psalms, 
Ps. 137, for example; the genealogies in 1 Chronicles; and 
incidental notices elsewhere. Some of these books will be 
further noticed hereafter. The student who really cares to 
know the history for himself should read these books carefully 
enough so that he will be able to make a reasonably full and 
correct statement of their contents. He cannot master the 
historical information contained in them at any cheaper rate 
than this. 

Ancient extra-biblical sources of information for the time 
we are considering are the writings of Berosus,* and of other 
oriental historians, preserved by Josephus and others (see 
especially Josephus Cont. Apion, I. 19-21, and Anz. X. xi. 1); 
and occasional items in the inscriptions of the Babylonian 
and Persian kings. The Greek historians, Herodotus, B.C. 
484 to about 400, Ctesias, B. C. 398 and earlier, and Xenophon, 
about B. C. 444-357, wrote popular histories, including these 
times, but without that careful regard for facts that character- 
izes the oriental historians. Josephus, about A. D. 100, re- 
peats the accounts given inthe Bible. Both he and the Greek 
historians give some additional statements of fact that are 
worth noting. 


The chronology—The dates for this and the subsequent 
times can be best studied by referring them to the scheme 
known as the canon of Ptolemy. Whatever be true of cer- 


* Berosus was a Babylonian priest who flourished after Alexander the Great, 
and translated into Greek the history of Babylonia, dedicating the work to one of 
the kings named Antiochus. His work is principally known through the fragments 
now found in Josephus, and through those preserved by Polyhistor and Apollo- 
dorus, two writers of the first century before Christ, as these fragments are now 
found in Eusebius and Syncellus. Collections of the remains of Berosus have 
been made by Fabricius, in his Bidlioth. Graeca, tom. xiv.; by Richter (Leipz. 
1825); by Didot (1848); and in Cory’s Ancient Fragments. Fuller accounts of 
Berosus and his writings may be found in the Zncyc/. Brit., in McClintock and 
Strong’s Biblical Cyclop., or in other like works. Berosus is cited in most books 
that treat of Assyrian or Babylonian matters, and the citations may be found in 
those books by index. 
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tain views of history implied in this canon, no one disputes 
its correctness as a scheme for giving names to the years in 
their succession. By this canon, the years for the time now 
under consideration are named as follows: 


B.C. 625-605 are the 21 years of Nabopolassar. 

. 604-562 are the 43 years of Nebuchadnezzar. 
. 561-560 are the 2 years of Evil-merodach. 

. 559-556 are the 4 years of Neriglissar. 

+ 555-539 are the 17 years of Nabonidus. 

. 538-530 are the g years of Cyrus. 


In this table, the year that is called the first year of any 
king is ordinarily that which begins with the new moon of 
the spring equinox next after he comes to the throne. It is 
convenient to adopt this mode of notation, because it is that 
in which most dates are given, in ancient writings, and we 
thus avoid confusion. But in following it we need to keep in 
mind that the actual accession of a king commonly occurred 
during the year previous to that which is called his first year, 
and that events occurring between the first of January and 
the new moon of the spring equinox belong, by this style, to 
the concluding months of the old year, and not to the open- 
ing months of the new year. For such events, the year of 
the Christian era is one year later, by our usual style of reck- 
oning, than it is if reckoned in the ancient style. 


The historicity of the accounts——There is no important dis- 
pute in regard to the Biblical sources, except in the case of 
the book of Daniel. This has commonly been regarded as 


historical, and still is commonly so regarded; but many . 


scholars now hold that it is principally, or at least largely, 
fiction. The only reasons urged for this view are the charac- 
ter of the events recorded, and the form in which they are 
recorded. Since this is the case, the proper way for the 
student to do is to accept the facts provisionally, until he has 
studied them and compared them with the contemporary 
facts; when he has done this, and not till then, he will be in 
position to judge them, with reference to final acceptance or 
rejection. 


The dated events.—To obtain a distinct idea of this period, 
one needs to get clearly in mind the principal dated events in 
it. The following list of these, in the earlier part of it, is 
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abridged from the thirty-seventh and the fortieth Inductive 
Studies, in the Old Testament Student for June, 1888 :— 


608 B. C. Death of Josiah, king of Judah, in battle with Necho 
of Egypt. Not far from the same date (a little earlier, according 
to Josephus Ant. X. v.1; but cf. 2 Kgs. 23: 29), the final overthrow 
of Nineveh by the Medes and Nabopolassar, king of Babylon; 
and the marriage of Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar, to the 
daughter of the Median king. 

607 B.C. 1st year of Jehoiakim, 2 Kgs. 23: 34; 2 Chron. 36:5. 

607-605 B. C. Certain prophecies of Urijah and of Jeremiah, 
Jer. chaps. 26 and 7-10. Successful campaigns of Nebuchadnezzar, 
sent by Nabopolassar against Egypt, Coelosyria, and Pheenicia, 
Berosus in Jos. Cont, Apion, I. 19. 

605 B. C. 3d year of Jehoiakim. 21st year of Nabopolassar. 
Accession of Nebuchadnezzar, who hurried to Babylon for that 
purpose, followed later by his Jewish, Syrian, Phoenician, and 
other captives, Berosus as above. Daniel and his companions 
carried away, and Nebuchadnezzar’s civil service training school 
formed, Dan. 1: 1-16. 5 

604 B.C. 4th year of Jehoiakim, and 1st of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Jer. 46:2; 25:1. The decisive battle of Carchemish, 46:2. Jeremiah 
prophesying against the nations, and against Israel, 46: 1-49 : 33; 
25 : 1-38, especially ver. 13. Baruch writing Jeremiah’s prophecies, 
Jer. 45; 36: 1-8. 

603 B. C. 5th of Jehoiakim, and 2d of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Baruch’s second roll, Jer. 36: 9-32. Daniel and his companions 
complete their three years’ training, and Daniel explains the king’s 
dream, Dan. 1:5, 16-21; 2: 1-49. 

598 B.C. 7th of Nebuchadnezzar. 3023 persons deported, Jer. 
52:28. Possibly, siege of Tyre begun, Jos. Cont. Ap. I. 21. 

597 B. C. 11th of Jehoiakim, and 8th of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Jehoiakim killed. Short reign of Jehoiachin, also called Coniah, 
and Jeconiah. The great deportation to Babylon. Accession of 
_ Zedekiah. 2 Kgs. 24: 6-16; 2 Chron. 36: 9-10; Jer. 36 : 30-31; 

2: 18-30; 24:1, etc. 

596-594 B.C. Jews in Babylonia, Judah, and Egypt, Jer. 24. 
Jeremiah’s letter to the Babylonian Jews, and incidents connected 
with it, Jer. 29. His prophecy concerning Elam, 49 : 34-39. 

593 B.C. 4th of Zedekiah. Hananiah and Jeremiah, Jer. 27 
and 28. Zedekiah’s special act of homage, Jer. 51:59-64. Jere- 
miah prophesying against Babylon, Jer. 50 and 51. 
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592 B. C. 5th of Zedekiah. Ezekiel prophesying among the 
exiles by Chebar, Ezek. 1 : 2 and chaps. 1-7.* 

591 B. C., last half. 6th of Zedekiah. Ezekiel prophesying 
among the exiles in regard to the prevalent idolatry and the 
approaching fate of Jerusalem, chaps. 8-19. Daniel recognized 
as an especially great man, Ezek. 14:14. Zedekiah’s perjury and 
rebellion, Ezek. 17: 12-21; 2 Kgs. 24: 19-20; 2 Chron. 36: 12-132. 

590 B.C. 7th of Zedekiah, Ezek. 20:1 sq. Ezekiel prophesies 
ultimate restoration, but for the present, rebuke and downfall. 

588 B. C. oth of Zedekiah. Jerusalem invested, roth day of 
roth month, say in January B. C. 587, Ezek. 24: 1sq.; 2 Kgs. 25:1; 
Jer. 52:4; 39:1. Jeremiah advises against resistance, and his 
services are afterward recognized by Nebuchadnezzar, Jer. 21; 
39: 11-14; 40:1-5, etc. Ezekiel’s wife dies, an emblem of the 
hopelessness of the case of Jerusalem; he prophesies against 
Judah, Moab, Ammon, Edom, Philistia, and the Cherethites, Ezek. 
chaps. 24-25. 

587 B.C. 10th of Zedekiah, and 18th of Nebuchadnezzar. In- 
terval of siege, owing to Egyptian interference; hard times for 
Jeremiah, Jer. 37. The three Hebrew men and the fiery furnace, 
Dan. 3, according to Septuagint of Dan. 3:1. Inthe roth month, 
Ezekiel denounces Egypt for being a staff of reed to Judah, and 
threatens forty years’ desolation, Ezek. 29:1, 6, 11-15 sq. Jere- 
miah’s land purchase, Jer. 32. 832 persons deported, Jer. 52: 29. 

586 B. C. 11th of Zedekiah, and roth of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Ezekiel prophesies against Pharaoh, first month; Jehovah has 
broken one of Pharaoh’s arms, and will break both, Ezek. 30: 20. 
Third month, he prophesies again concerning Pharaoh, comparing 
him to the Assyrian, 31:1. First day of same month he prophesies 
against Tyre, for exulting in the downfall of Jerusalem, 26:1 sq. 
Fourth and fifth months, capture of Jerusalem and burning of 
temple, 2 Kgs. 25 : 3-21; 2 Chron. 36: 18-20; Jer. 52: 6-27; 39: 4-10. 
Gedaliah made governor, and assassinated in the seventh month, 
2 Kgs. 25: 22-25; Jer. 40:5-41:10. Flight of the people to Egypt, 
and incidents there, 2 Kgs. 25:26; Jer. 41: 11-44: 30. 


* It is evident that Ezekiel sometimes counts the years from the new year after 
Jehoiachin’s exile, that is counts them the same as the years of Zedekiah, cf. Ezek. 
24:1 and 2 Kgs. 25:1, or Ezek. 26:1 with 2 Kgs. 25:2. But it is also possible 
that Ezekiel sometimes adopts the different way of counting which reckons the 
eleventh of Jehoiakim as the first year of Jehoiachin’s exile, as in 2 Kgs. 25 : 27 
cf. Ezek. 33:21. Hence it is possible to set most of the dates in Ezekiel a year 
earlier than is done in this list, provided there should be found a reason for doing 
so, 
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586-570 B.C. Within this time, the termination of the 13 years’ 
siege of Tyre, by Nebuchadnezzar. See writers cited by Josephus 
Ant. X. xi. I, and Cont. Ap. I. 21, and Ezek. 29:17. Within this 
time, also, Nebuchadnezzar’s madness? Dan. 4. 

585 B.C. May 28, great solar eclipse, separating the Median 
and Lydian armies, so Herodotus and the astronomers. Ezekiel 
has a visit, in the roth month, from one who gives details of the 
capture of Jerusalem, Ezek. 33:21, and utters several prophecies, 
including that of the dry bones, chap. 37. The first and fifteenth 
days of the twelfth month, he utters wailings over Egypt; Pharaoh 
shall go to Sheol, where Asshur, Elam, Meshech, Edom, the princes 
of the north, and the Zidonians await him, Ezek. 32:1, 17 sq. 

582 B.C. 23d of Nebuchadnezzar. Deportation of 745 persons 
from Judah, Jer. 52:30. According to Jos. Amt. X. ix. 7, Nebu- 
chadnezzar invaded Egypt. 

572 B.C. 25th of Jehoiachin’s exile, and 14th after destruction 
of Jerusalem, Ezek. 40:1. Ezekiel’s visions of the new temple 
and holy land begin. 

570 B.C. 27th of the exile of Jehoiachin, Ezek. 29:17. Egypt 
promised to Nebuchadnezzar, in recompense for his fruitless serv- 
ice against Tyre. 

568 B. C. 37th of Nebuchadnezzar. An expedition against 


Egypt mentioned in a fragment of an inscription of Nebuchad- 
nezzar.* Whether Josephus is correct in saying that Nebuchad- 


* For a pretty full account of the inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar, see Hebraica, 
Apr., 1887, p. 164 sq. Other notices, some of them very full and valuable, includ- 
ing accounts of inscriptions now in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, or 
in the possession of the University of Pennsylvania, may be found in Heéraica, 
Oct., 1884, p. 118; Apr., 1885; Apr., 1886, pp. 171, 173; Apr., 1888, p. 174; Oct., 
1888, p. 74 sq. Numerous as these inscriptions are, they relate chiefly to building 
operations, contracts, acts of worship, etc., and contain but little information con- 
cerning historical events. Some of them were until lately attributed to an earlier 
Nebuchadnezzar, but this view is now generally abandoned. Among the most 
important of them for historical purposes, are the following: 

1. The Boundary Stone Inscription, published by Dr. H. Hilprecht, 1883, and in 
W.A.1., vol. V. lv.-lix. See Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
Apr., 1884, and Jan., 1886, and Hedraica as above. 

2. At least one inscription, and perhaps more than one, on the rocks bordering 
the Nahr-el-kalb, or Dog river, a little north of Beirut. It is so mutilated that 
not much of it is legible. See Proceedings of the Society of Bib. Arch., 1881. 

3. Three terra cotta cylinders in the Boulak museum, supposed to have come 
from Defenneh (Tahpanhes, Daphnai), Egypt. See Sayce in Academy, Jan. 19, 
1884, and “ Defenneh,” in fourth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund, p. 51. 

4. Perhaps, two large inscriptions in Wady Brissa,in the Lebanon, described 
by Cl. Ganneau, in the Zimes, Dec. 29, 1883. 

These are historically interesting, not for any events described in them, but be- 
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nezzar had previously, in his 23d year, invaded Egypt, Amt. X. ix. 
7,is a question. See Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, vol. IIL, 
chap. viii. 

562 B. C. Death of Nebuchadnezzar, and accession of Evil- 
merodach. 

561 B.C. 1st year of Evil-merodach. At the close of the year, 
that is, early in B. C. 560, Jehoiachin released and honored, 2 Kgs. 
25: 27-30; Jer. 52: 31-34. 

559-556 B. C. The four years of Neriglissar. 

559-530 B.C. The 30 years of Cyrus, king of Persia, according 
to Herodotus. Perhaps dated from his accession to the throne of 
Persia, though Herodotus is commonly understood as reckoning 
from the time of his conquest of the Medes. 

555-539 B.C. The17 years of Nabonidus. 

550 B.C. 6th of Nabonidus. Cyrus conquers the Medes, and 
becomes their sovereign; so one of the Cyrus inscriptions, as com- 
monly understood.* 

? B. C. rst year of Belshazzar. A vision of Daniel, chap. 7. 
From the inscriptions, it is known that Belshazzar was the son of 
Nabonidus. In what sense he reigned, or how long, is not so well 
known. His reign was within the 17 years of Nabonidus. 

? B.C. 3d of Belshazzar. Another vision of Daniel, chap. 8. 
This was while the Medes and Persians together, the former being 
subordinate, were pushing west, north, and south, from Shushan 
as a centre, 8: 4, 20, 2, 3. 

539 B.C. 17th of Nabonidus. Belshazzar’s feast, Dan. chap. 5. 
Early in the year, a battle, in which the Babylonian forces were 
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cause they confirm some statements in the old historians regarding Nebuchad- 
nezzar as a builder, and because they indicate the presence of Nebuchadnezzar in 
the Lebanon region, and in Egypt, cf. Jer. 43:8-11, and context. 

5. A fragmentary tablet, mentioning an expedition of Nebuchadnezzar to Egypt 
in his 37th year. See Pinches in the 7vans. of the Soc. of Bib. Arch., vii. 2, and 
Schrader, Acgypt. Zeitschrift, 1879, and K. A. T., 2d ed., p. 363 sq. 

Brief notices of 2 and 5, may be found in the Zucye. Brit., “ Nebuchadnezzar,” 
and in the admirable article on “ Babylonia and Assyria,” by Dr. Francis Brown, 
in the Encyc. Americana, I. 382. 

*For determining the range of events, the inscriptions of the kings that directly 
followed Nebuchadnezzar are chiefly important because they contain the proper 
names found in the Bible, and in the Greek historians, thus confirming the general 
historicity, at least, of these writings. Two inscriptions of Cyrus, however, are 
more definite. One is a cylinder, mentioning his exploits in general, his ancestry, 
and his religious policy. See Sir H. Rawlinson, in Zvans. of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, N. S. xii. 70 sq., Jan. 1880, and Canon Rawlinson, in the Contemporary 
Review for Jan., 1880. The tablet is a dated narrative. See Pinches, in 7vans. of 
the Soc. of Bib. Arch., vii. 139 sq. 
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defeated. In July, Gobryas, the general of Cyrus, occupied Baby- 
lon without serious opposition; the Greek stories in regard to the 
taking of the city are partly patched up from events that occurred 
generations earlier. In the latter part of the year, Cyrus assumed 
the sovereignty. The book of Daniel says that the new emperor 
was Darius, the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes, and 
that he was about 62 years old, Dan. 5:31; 9:1; 11:13; 6:28. 
This Darius is not mentioned in the inscriptions, or in the other 
ancient writings. To account for him, many hypothesesjhave been 
offered. Inasmuch as Ahasuerus is the name used in Ezra 4:6, 
for Cambyses, it is possible that Darius the son of Ahasuerus is no 
other than Cyrus the son of Cambyses himself, in which case 
Dan. 6: 29 (28) should be translated “ the reign of Darius, even the 
reign of Cyrus the Persian.” But it is not an absurd hypothesis 
that there may have been a Median sovereign co-regnant with 
Cyrus, one or the other being subordinate. 

538 B.C. 1st year of Cyrus, and rst year of Darius the Mede. 
Daniel makes supplication for the holy city, Dan. chap. 9, cf. 11: 1. 
The decree for the return under Zerubbabel, Ezra 1: 1. 

536 B.C. 3d year of Cyrus, Dan. 10:1, cf. 1:21. A vision of 
Daniel, Dan. chaps. 10-12. 


If anyone will take the trouble to get these dated events, 
in their order, clearly into his mind, so that he can trace the 
sequences that obtain among them, he will find himself amply 
repaid. One needs to do this far more thoroughly than is com- 
mon, even among scholars, as preliminary to the study of 
certain especially important problems that belong to the his- 
tory of this period. The most important of these problems 
is that of the sacred literature produced within the seventy 
years. To this period the older traditional view assigns the 
completing of the books of Kings and Jeremiah, and the 
books of Lamentations, Ezekiel and Daniel, with some of the 
psalms; the present opponents of that view dispute the 
claims of some of these books, and assign to the seventy years 
the composition of certain other parts of the Bible, notably 
the opening chapters of Deuteronomy, the closing chapters 
of the same, the parts of Leviticus which they regard as the 
oldest, the last twenty-seven chapters of lsaiah, and other 
portions of the earlier prophetic books. The next paper in this 
series will consider, in outline, some of the problems thus 
presented, while the following paper will takeup the history 
of the return under Zerubbabel. 
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SAMUEL, SAUL, DAVID AND SOLOMON. 
(Inductive Bible Studies, Third Series; Copyrighted, 1889.) 
Prepared by William R. Harper, Yale University. 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


1. The Third Series: The series on Samuel, Saul, David and Solomon will 
include twenty-four “studies,” of which eight will be given to 1 Samuel, 
eight to 2 Samuel and a portion of 1 Kings, and the remaining eight to 
general topics and questions relating to the history and literature of this 
period. 

2. Different grades: Three different grades of each “study” will be published, 
the first or e/ementary grade, arranged for those who have made least 
progress in Biblical study; the second ar intermediate, for those who are 
older and have gained some experience in work of this kind; the third 
or advanced, for those who have time and are able to do work of a still 
more advanced character. Only the advanced grade will be published in 
the STUDENT (four studies in each issue of volume ix, from July to 
December). The other grades will be published separately in pamphlet 
form.* 

3. Plan: It is proposed to furnish directions for definite work, suggestions as to 
the best method of work, references to the best authorities on general and 
particular topics; the plan, not to speak of the space at command, forbids 
the furnishing of any considerable amount of material. 

4. Requirements: (1) Absolute mastery of the contents of the Biblical passages 
considered ; (2) thoughtful study of the Biblical topics proposed ; (3) con- 
scientious verification of texts cited; (4) careful testing of all statements 
made ; (5) reading with pencil and note book in hand, the references given to 
general literature ; (6) rigid classification of results. 


STUDY I—SAMUEL’S EARLY LIFE; 1: 1-4: 


Remarks: 1. Remember that it is our purpose to gain a clear and comprehensive 
knowledge of (1) the books (Samuel and a portion of Kings) ; (2) the period 
of history which they cover; (3) the literature of that period ; (4) the more 
important topics connected with these books, this history and this literature. 

2. There are not many really helpful books to be consulted ;} but, whatever else 


* For full particulars, address C. Venton Patterson Publishing Co., P. O. Box 1,858, New York 
City. 

+ The writer desires here, once for all, to acknowledge his very great indebtedness to the work 
of Professors Willis J. Beecher and George S. Burroughs, as found in the first series of /nductive 
Bible Studies (O. T. Student, Vol. VII), in the preparation of which they and he were associated. 

¢ The student will find helpful information in connection with these studies in Smith’s ‘‘ Bible 
Dictionary,’ Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: the Schaff-Herzog ‘‘ Encyc. of Biblical Knowl- 
edge,’ N. Y., Funk & Wagnails; McClintock & Strong’s ‘ Cyclopedia,” N. Y., Harper & 
Bros.; Geikie’s ‘‘ Hours with the Bible,” N. Y., ¥ames Pott & Co.; Stanley’s ‘‘ Jewish Church,’» 
N. Y., Chas. Scribner's Sons; Blaikie’s *‘ Bible History,” N. Y., 7. Nelson & Sons; Smith’s 
**O. T. History ;” Briggs’ ‘* Biblical Study” and ‘* Messianic Prophecy,” N. Y., Chas. Scribner's 
Sons; Orelli’s **O. T. Prophecy,” N. Y., Sertbner & Welford; Edersheim’s ‘‘ Prophecy and 
History in relation to the Messiah,’ N. Y., A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 
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the student may have, he is urged to purchase the two volumes on Samuel 
by Kirkpatrick in the series of ‘Cambridge Bible for Schools” (Macmillan 
& Co.), 90 cents each. These volumes will be used as the basis of the 
“studies” and will, therefore, be indispensable.* © 


First Step: General Study. 


1. First reading: Study (with note-book and pencil in hand) chapters 1:1-4:1 a, 
and write down, as you go along, the main points of the story, e. g., (1) 
Samuel’s parents; (2) Hannah's prayer and the answer; (3) Samuel's 
dedication ; (4) Hannah’s hymn of thanksgiving ; (5) the degraded priest- 
hood ; (6) Samuel at the tabernacle; (7) message of the man of God; (8) 
Samuel's call and message to Eli; (9) Samuel established as prophet. 

2. Second reading : Study again, (1) correcting or improving the work done, (2) 
indicating in connection with each point the verses belonging to it. 

3. Résumé: Take up the points or topics one at a time and, i thought, associate 
with each all the details of the narrative which connect themselves with it. 
If necessary, read the chapters a third time; but do not be satisfied until 
the entire material is firmly grasped. 


Second Step: Word Study, 


[In each chapter there are words or expressions which either (1) are obscure or (2) 
contain an allusion to some outside historical matter, or (3) refer to some ancient 
custom or institution, or (4) for some particular reason deserve special notice. 
These words or expressions should be studied. They can only be mentioned 
here; but in nearly every case an explanation will be found in Kirkpatrick’s 
Samuel.4+) 


1. Ch. 1:1: (1) Views as to location of Ramathaim-Zophim ; (2) how much was included in 
Mount Ephraim? (3) compare the genealogy in 1 Chron. 6: 22-28, 33-38, and account 
for differences ; (4) Ephrathite. 

Ch. 1:2: (x) polygamy, (a) how regarded in Mosaic law (Deut. 21: 15-17), (b) when abol- 
ished by Jews, (2) meaning of Hannah. 

Ch. 1:3: (1) yearly (Ex. 34:23; Deut. 16: 16); (2) S&zloh, location and history. 

Ch. 1:4-8: (1) double portion ; (2) ten sons (Ruth 4:15). 

Ch. 1:9-20: (1) Eli (v. 9), how related to Aaron; (2) ¢emple (v. 9), is the word used of the 
tabernacle? if not, what does its use here imply as to the date of this writing? (3) vowed 
a vow (v.11), cf. Num. 30; (4) daughter of Belial; (5) Samuel (v. 20), (a) other persons 
so named; (b) three explanations of the name. 

Ch, 1: 21-28: (1) weaned (v. 22), ancient custom; (2) three dudlocks, cf. Num. 15:8; (3) 
ephah, cf. Num. 15:9; (4) note the variation of the Septuagint on v. 25; (5s) J Aave lent 
(v. 28). 

Ch. 2:1-3: (1) horn; (2) mouth enlarged ; (3) rock, force of the figure ; (4) dy Aim actions 
are weighed, other translations. 

Ch. 2:4-141: (1) seven (v. 5); (2) pillars of the earth (v. 8); (3) put to silence in darkness 
(v. 9); (4) Ais King (v. 10), does this indicate a later date? 

Ch. 2: 12-17: (1) priests’ custom (v.13), (a) cf. Lev. 3: 3-5; 7: 29-34; (b) the double sin; 
(2) men abhorred (v. 17), cf. margin. 

Ch. 2: 18-26: (1) linen ephod (v. 18), by whom worn, cf. 22:18; 2 Sam. 6:14; Ex. 28:6-8; 
(2) déttle robe (v. 19) ; (3) women that did service (v. 22); (4) because the Lord would slay 
them (v. 25). 


* The “studies” will follow Kirkpatrick's S. Z closely, b (x) it is necessary to have - 
some common basis for work ; (2) no better presentation of the material of Samue/ has yet been 
made in English. 

+ Other commentaries are (1) Lange's Commentary on Samuel; (2) the Bible Commentary, 
Chas. Scribner's Sons; (3) Keil’s, Scribner & Welford, (4) the Pulpit Commentary, A. D. F. 
Randolph. 
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11. Ch. 2:27-36: (1) man of God (v. 27), to whom applied? (2) sacrifice, offering (v..29) . 
distinction between these words ; (3) /aith/ud priest (v. 35), Zadok or Samuel? ° 

12. Ch. 3:1-10: (1) precious, open vision (v. 1); (2) lamp of God (Vv. 2), EX. 25 : 31-37; 27: 20-21; 
30:7, 8; (3) know the Lorp (v. 7). 

13. Oh. 3:11-4:41: (1) have spoken (v.11), as in 2: 27-36; (2) iniquity (v. 13); (3) purged (v. 14); 
(4) the form of the oath in v. 17; (5) Dan to Beer-sheba (v. 20); (6) word of Samuel (4: 1). 


Third Step: Topic Study. 
[In the material of every “study” certain “topics” present themselves either 
directly or indirectly, which deserve a careful examination.] 


1. Lord of Hosts* (1:4): (1) First occurrence (I Sam. 1:3); (2) various forms 
of the expression ; (3) O. T. books in which it is not found; (4) usage of 
hosts (a) in Ex. 7:4; (b) Gen. 2:1; Deut. 4:19; (c)inJosh.5:14; Ps. 148:2; 
(5) the meaning of this phrase according to each of these usages ; (6) why is 
the introduction of the term asdescriptive of God peculiarly appropriate at 
this time? 

2. Nazirite vow (1: 11): (1) The three characteristics of such a vow (cf. Num. 6) ; 
(2) for how long taken? (3) various Nazirites spoken of in Scripture; (4) cf- 
the Rechabites (Jer. 35); (5) the principle underlying all this. 

3. Hannah’s song (2: 1-10)+: (1) Take up the verses of this hymn one by one (a) 
reading each verse two or three times, and (b) writing upon paper, in the 
fewest words possible, what seems to you to be its meaning ; (2) separate 
the verses into five sections, viz., I, 2-3, 4-8, 9, 10, and study the relation of 
these sections to each other ; (3) indicate in ome word the theme of the 
hymn ; (4) explain (a) the absence of any direct reference to Samuel in a 
hymn written to celebrate his birth; (b) the reference in v. 10 to a king, © 
many years before the establishment of the monarchy; (c) in what respects 
this hymn is prophetic, and the fulfilment of this prophetic element; (5) 
arrange and explain the rhetorical figures of the hymn; (6) make a critical 
comparison of this hymn with the Magnificat of Luke 1: 46-55 (cf. also 
Luke 1 : 68-79) ; (7) consider three views as to the origin of the hymn, (a) 
that in its present form it was uttered by Hannah, inspiration furnishing 
her not only the thought, but also the particularly beautiful form of expres- 
sion ; (b) that it is wholly the product of a later date, being placed by the 
compiler in the mouth of Hannah; (c) that for substance it was uttered by 
Hannah, although the form belongs to a period considerably later than 
Hannah's time. 

4. The Prophet’s Message (2:27-36){: Consider (1) the condition of things 
described in 2: 12-26; (2) the contents of the message, including (a) the 
reminder of special privileges bestowed ; (b) the rebuke; (c) the revoking of 
the former promise; (d) the foretelling of destruction to Eli’s house; (e) 
the promise of a faithful priest; (3) the interpretation which refers this 
promise to Zadok (1 Chr. 6: 8-15) ; (4) the reasons for supposing Samuel to 
be meant. 

5. Samuel’s Vision and Message (3: 1-8): Consider (1) Samuel’s probable age ; 
(2) the prophets spoken of in the time of Judges (Judges 4:4; 6:8); (3) 
Eli’s condition ; (4) the time of day or night; (5) the location of Samuel’s 


* See especially Kirkpatrick’s 1 Samuel, p. 235. 

+ See Briggs’ Messianic Prophecy, pp. 123-126. ' 

$ See Kirkpatrick’s 1 Samuel, pp. 62, 63; Briggs’ ‘‘ Messianic Prophecy,” chap. v, § 40; Orelli’s 
O. T. Prophecy, pp. 148 seq. 
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chamber ; (6) the repeated call; (7) the message received concerning Eli ; 
(8) the resignation of Eli, cf. that of Aaron (Lev. 10:3), of Job, (Job. 1:21, 
2:10, of Hezekiah (Is. 39:8); (9) the character of Eli as seen in this whole 
transaction. 


Fourth Step: Classification. 


Material of various kinds, bearing on many different subjects, has presented itself 
in our study. To be of service, it must be classified, i. e., arranged under 
separate heads: 

1. Look over chapters 1: 1-4: 1a, and the subjects noted in connection with them, 
and select certain general classes or heads under which at least the more 
important matter may be grouped; e. g. (1) names of persons, (2) names of 
places, (3) important events, (4) important sayings, (§) miraculous events, 
(6) literary data, (7) chronological data, (8) sacrificial worship, (9) manners 
and customs, (10) historical allusions. 

2. Under each of these heads classify everything which may properly be brought 
into connection with it. 


Fifth Step: Organization. 


It now remains to unite into a form as compact as possible the material of our 
study, with a view to grasping it in its entirety. In this work proceed as follows: 


1. Take the main points noted down in the “ general study” of the passage, and 
upon each point prepare a statement which shall embody the gist of the 
narrative relating to it, e. g., 


§ 1. Ch. 1: 1-8, Elkanah has two wives: Hannah, barren; Peninnah, having 
children ; Hannah is greatly loved by her husband; but her rival wife 
makes life a burden for her. 

§ 2. Ch. 1:9-20, In her distress she prays, etc., etc. (fill this out for yourself). 

§ 3. Ch. 1: 21-28, Samuel, having been weaned, is brought to Eli and dedi- 
cated to the service of Jehovah. 

§ 4. Ch. 2: 1-11, Hannah sings a song of thanksgiving for the victory which 
has been granted her by Jehovah. 

§§ 1-4. Samuel is born in answer to his mother’s prayer, and is dedicated to Jehovah 
in his infancy. 

§ 5. Ch. 2:12-17, The priests, Eli’s sons, are guilty of the worst sins, and 
bring the priesthood into contempt. 

§ 6. Ch. 2: 18-21, Samuel, though a child, ministers before Jehovah, his 
mother visiting him yearly. 

§ 7. Ch. 2:22-26, Eli expostulates with his sons because of their wickedness, 
but without effect. 

§ 8. Ch. 2:27-36, A messenger from God announces the doom of his house. 

§ 9. Ch. 3: 1-18, Samuel at an early age is called by Jehovah and given a mes- 
sage for Eli; the message is delivered. 

§ 10. Ch. 3: 19-4: 1a, Samuel grows and is established as a prophet. 

§§ 5-10, Eli's sons, wicked priests, bring down the vengeance of Jehovah upon them- 
selves and their father ; Samuel grows into closer relations with Jehovah, and 
is established before him. 


2. Select a theme under which the whole narrative may be grouped, e. g. Samuel's 
early life, and without reference to the order of the material in 1:1-4:1a, pre- 
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pare an outline which will include the whole, e. g. (1) parents, (2) circum- 
stances attending his birth, (3) dedication, (4) surroundings, (5) religious 
condition of the times, (6) call, (7) establishment. 


Sixth Step: Religious Teaching. 


[The striking characteristic of the Hebrew narratives is their prophetic character. 
The primary purpose of the record is, not to relate history, but rather to teach 
religious truth. It should be our aim to discover in the case of each complete 
narrative this original purpose. But aside from this we may profitably endeavor 
to apply to our own times and conditions the underlying principle which our 
study has disclosed.] 

The chief idea of the writer, so far as it appears in this narrative, seems to have 
been $ehovah's dealing with Man: (1) Withholding, for special reasons, from one 
(Hannah) what he gives to another (Peninnah); (2) granting, after an interval, 
what had been long and repeatedly prayed for; (3) recalling a promise, which had 
been made under implied conditions (2:27 seq.), because these conditions had 
not been fulfilled ; (4) punishing, with great severity, those who, granted great 
privileges, had failed to improve them (2 : 32 seq.) ; (5) raising up in times of degen- 
eracy and wickedness, one who, though yet a child, should serve and represent 
his God ; (6) keeping the feet of his holy ones (2:9), while the wicked are put to 
silence in darkness. 


STUDY II.—THE CLOSE OF THE THEOCRACY ; 4: 1b-7: 17. 


Remarks: 1. The only way to learn how to study the Bible is to study it, viz., (1) 
gather facts ; (2) generalize upon the basis of these facts; (3) apply the 
principles thus gained to all future work. 

2. “References are given for use not for ornament.” Facts can be collected only 
by studying the passages indicated. The Bible should be kept constantly 
in hand. 

3. Not least among the advantages to be derived from “ Inductive Bible Study” 
is the mental discipline, the habit of thinking, which it necessitates. 

4. It cannot too often be repeated that a student errs greviously, who will use the 
authorized version of the Bible when he may now have a Revised Version 
vastly superior. 


First Step: General Study. 


1, First reading: Study with note-book in hand chapters 4:1b-7:17, and write 
down, as you go along, the main points of the story, e. g., (1) Israel defeated 
by Philistines and the ark lost; (2) death of Eli’s sons, Eli, and Eli’s 
daughter-in-law ; (3) the judgment upon the Philistines; (4) the return of 
the ark ; (5) the events connected with its settlement; (6) the repentance 
and reformation of Israel; (7) the defeat of the Philistines; (8) Samuel’s 
work as judge. 

2. Second reading: Study again, (1) correcting or improving the work done; (2) 
indicating in connection with each point the particular verses belonging 
to it. 

3. Résumé: Take the points one at a time and, i thought, associate with each all 
the details of the narrative which connect themselves with it. 
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Second Step: Word Study. 
[See statement made in connection with Study I.] 


Ch. 4:1-3: (1) Jsrael went out ; explain the abruptness of the transition ; (2) Zden-ezer, cf. 
1 Sam. 7:12. 

Ch. 4:4-9: (1) Sitteth upon the cherubim (v. 4); why this full title? (2) Hebrews, (a) why 
used rather than /srae/ites ? (b) compare its use in Ex. 2:7; 1 Sam. 13:3; (c) the deriva- 
tion of the word? (3) note the feelings of the Philistines (vs. 7-9). (4) the account in 
Ps, 78:56-64 

Ch. 4:12-14: (1) Shiloh (v.12), how far from the battle? (2) clothes rent, etc.; (3) he said 
(v. 14), to whom ? 

Ch. 4:19-22: (1) daughter-in-law (v.19), why is the story of her death recorded? (2) 
Ichabod (v. 21), meaning of the word and its connection with the incident. (3) glory 
departed (v. 21), cf. Ex. 16:10; 40:34, 35; what is denoted by this glory? 

. 4-5: (1) Ashdod (v.1), what were the other cities of Palestine? (2) Dagon (v. 2), signifi- 
cance of the name; (3) upon the threshold (v. 4); (4) was left to him (v. 4); (5) tread on 
the threshold, meaning of this custom ; (6) uxto this day (v. 5), what do these words 
imply? 

Ch. &:G-12: (1) smote them with tumors (v. 6), what other calamity fell upon them? cf. 
5:11; 6:53 (2) unto Gath (v. 8), why was the ark taken toGath? (3) Zéron (v.10), where 
situated ? 

Ch, 6:1-9: (1) diviners (v. 2) ; (2) images of your mice (v.5), are these to be taken as 
amulets, or thank-offerings, or as representations of the calamity sent upon them, given 
in accordance with a custom now existing in some nations? (3) Egyptians and Pharaoh 
(v. 6), cf. ch. 4:8, an allusion to the Exodus ; (4) Beth-shemesh (v. 9), where situated ? 

Ch. 6: 10-21: (1) reaping the wheat harvest (v.13), what time of year ; (2) burnt offerings, 
sacrifices (¥. 15), the significance of this ; (3) the great stone, cf. margin ; (4) decause they 
had looked (v. 19), cf. the Septuagint in margin, and note the different explanation given 
of the smiting ; (5) 4i/ty thousand and three score and ten (Vv. 19), reasons for supposing 
this number to be inaccurate ; (6) this holy God, cf. Ex. 29: 45, 46; Lev. 11: 44, 45; pur- 
pose of this chastisement; cf. the judgment upon Uzzah, 2 Sam. 6: 7-9; (7) Kixjath- 
Jjearim, why were the inhabitants of ¢47s city sent for? 

Ch. 7: 2-6: (1) twenty years, Israel’s condition during this period ; what was Samuel doing ? 
(2) the Ashteroth (v. 3) ; (3) Mizpah, cf. Judges 20 and I Sam., 10:17; (4) J will pray for 
you (v. 5), cf. other prayers of Samuel, ch. 8:6; 12: 17-19 and 14:23; 15:11; note also 
Ps. 99: 6, Jer.15:1; (5) drew water and poured it out, of what symbolic? cf. 1:15 ; Josh. 
7:5; Ps. 22:14; 62:8; Lam. 2:19. 

Ch. 7:7-12: (1) Philistines heard, what is implied as to the duration of the assembly ? (2) 
sucking lamb, cf. Lev. 22:27; (3) great thunder (v. 10), cf. ch. 2:10; 2 Sam. 22: 14, 15. 

Ch. 7:13-17: (1) came no more (v.13), cf. 2 Kgs. 6:23; how is this to be understood in 
the light of 1 Sam. 9:16; 10:5; 13:33 13:19; 14: 215 17:13 23:27? (2) all the days of 
his life (v.15), in what sense is this true? (3) Bethel, Gilgad (v. 16), trace on a map the 
circuit of Samuel. 


Third Step: Topic Study. 


. Loss of the Ark (4:1-11). Consider (1) the Philistines,* (a) their origin, country, 
government; cf. Amos 9:7; Deut. 2:23; Josh. 13:2, 3; (b) their history, cf. 
Gen. 21:32; 26:1, 14, 18; Ex. 13:17; Josh. 13:2, 3; Judg. 3:3; 1 Sam. 4:9; 
1 Chron, 18:1 ; 1 Kgs. 4:21, 24; (2) the reasons which led to the bringing of 
the ark into the camp, cf. Josh. 6:6,7; 2 Sam. 5:21; (3) to how great extent 
did Israel imitate their neighbors in matters of religion? 

. Death of Eli’s daughter-in-law (4:19-22). Consider (1) the connection and 
purpose of this portion of the narrative; (2) the apparent tautology in vs. 
21, 22; (3) the name of the child ; (4) the parallel case, Gen. 35:18 ; (5) the 
significance of the lament over the “ glory of Jehovah.” 

The return of the ark (6:1-18). Consider (1) the judgments sent upon the 
Philistines (§:1-12), their nature, etc.; (2) the trespass-offering which was 


* Cf. Smith’s Bible Dictionary, and Note IV, Kirkpatrick’s 1 Samuel. 
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to accompany the ark ; (3) the test to be applied (6:9); (4) the action of the 

Levites upon the arrival of the ark (6:15); (5) the striking variation of the 

Sept. in 6:19, and the reasons assigned in each text for the slaughter; (6) the 

difficulties connected with the number slain; (7) the meaning of the whole 

transaction. 

4. The Chronology of the Period,* (1) Note the forty years’ oppression by Philis- 
tines (Judg. 13-16), and regard it as probable that (2) the first twenty years 
of this included Samson’s judgeship (Judg. 15:20) and the last half of Eli’s 
judgeship ; while (3) the second twenty years of it include the oppression 
referred to in r Sam. 5:1, following Eli’s death ; (4) the whole period, there- 
fore, from beginning of Eli’s judgeship to beginning of Samuel’s would be 
sixty years (1167 (?) -1107 (?) ). 

5. The Character of the Material. Consider (1) the meagre amount of material 

for so long a period ; (2) the absence of clear chronological indications ; (3) 

the lack of chronological order, e. g. Judg. 13-16, reaching clear down to 

t Sam. 8:1 ; (4) the abrupt transition (e. g. 4:1b); (5) the inadequacy of the 

divisions into chapters and verses; and (6) the evident religious element 

which every part of the narrative breathes forth; and in view of all this (7) 

determine whether the chief purpose of the writer or compiler was (a) to 

present a complete and satisfactory historical account or (b) to select a few 
important events by means of which to teach practical religious truths. 


Fourth Step: Classification. 


Go through the material gathered (1) from the “General Study” of 4:1-7:17; 
from the “ Word Study” of the same and (3) from the “ Topic Study,” and classify 
it under the following heads: (1) names of places; (2) names of persons; (3) im- 
portant events ; (4) important sayings ; (5) miraculous events; (6) literary data ; 
(7) chronological data ; (8) objects connected with religious worship ; (9) heathen 
divinities ; (10) manners and customs; and (11) historical allusions. 


Fifth Step: Organization, 


1. Prepare, now, in the light of the work done, a condensed statement upon each 
of the topics indicated under the ‘‘ General Study.” 


§ 1. Ch. 4: 1b-10, The Israelites, in conflict with Philistines, are defeated ; they 
send for the ark of the covenant, hoping to save themselves ; the Phil- 
istines, encouraging each other, again defeat Israel, and capture the 
ark, 

§ 2. Ch. 4: 11-22, Eli's sons are slain in the battle; Eli, now an old man, upon 
hearing the sad news concerning his sons and the ark, falls from his 
seat and dies ; his daughter-in-law dies in childbirth, after naming the 
child Ichabod. 

§ 3. Ch. 5: 1-12, The ark in the land of the Philistines brings upon their God 
Dagon, and themselves, great judgments ; it is moved from one place 
to another, but calamity follows ; they decide to return it to Israel. 

§ 4. Ch. 6: 1-18, After seven months the ark is returned with certain golden 

images representing the afflictions which they have suffered ; it is sent 

upon a new cart drawn by cows whose calves have been left at home. 

It is received at Beth.shemesh with great rejoicing. 


* Cf. Kirkpatrick’s 1 Samuel, pp. 24, 70; Prof. Beecher’s note in the O/d Testament i ean 
Vol. VII (Sept. 1887), p. 29, and commentaries in loco. 
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§ 5. Ch. 6: 19-7:1, The men of Beth-shemesh are smitten for irreverence in 
connection with the ark ; and it is taken to Kirjath-jearim. 

§ 6. Ch. 7:2-6, After twenty years, Samuel, now forty-two (?) years of age, begins 
a work of reformation ; false gods are put away ; the people gather at 
Mizpah, pour out water before Jehovah, and confess their sins. 

§ 7. Ch, 7:7-12, While they are at Mizpah, the Philistines come up against 
them ; the people are panic-stricken ; Samuel makes sacrifice ; Jehovah 
thunders forth from heaven and discomfits the Philistines (Ebenezer). 

§ 8. Ch. 7: 13-17, Samuel now judges Israel (together with his sons), some 
twenty-eight (?) years (1107-1079 (?) B. C.), making a circuit of Bethel, 
Gilgal, Mizpah, with headquarters at Ramah. 


2. Notice that all this material may be grouped under two heads: (1) the period 
of disaster, including $$ 1-5, chap. 4:1-7:1; (2) the period of Samuel’s 
work as judge, §§ 6-8, chap. 7: 2-17. 

3. Prepare a still more condensed statement covering each of these periods. 

4. Now connect these periods with that of the preceding study, and show the 
mutual relation existing between them. 


Sixth Step: Religious Teaching. 


The events under consideration were intended to teach several distinct but 
closely related truths concerning Jsrael’s God, the true God: (1) His “ark” may be 
present, while he himself is absent,—a rebuke io that superstition which builds 
faith on externals; (2) His word, however terrible, will be fulfilled,—the wicked 
must suffer for their sins; (3) His power is not limited to the country of his 
chosen people,—he can inflict judgment upon men of whatever nation and upon 
their gods ; (4) His symbols and institutions are to be regarded with respect and 
awe,—he will brook no irreverence (6: 19-7:1); (5) His people, if they will but 
love and serve him, shall receive divine assistance in every time of trouble. 


STUDY III.—SAUL APPOINTED, ELECTED, AND ESTABLISHED; 8-11. 


Remarks: 1. It is of more importance to master the facts and ideas of the Biblical 
statements than the words. 

2. One must discriminate between primary and subordinate facts. The more 
prominent should be fastened firmly in mind, the others grouped about 
them. 

3. Use commentaries ; do not misuse them, and, further, do not let the reading 
or study of them be substituted for the study of the Bible itself. 


First Step: General Study. 


1. First Reading: Study (with note-book in hand) chapters 8-11 and write down, 
as you go along, the main points of the story, e. g., (1) the conduct of 
Samuel’s sons and the trouble that grew out of it ; (2) Jehovah’s reply to 
the request of the people; (3) the people’s attitude; (4) Saul’s search for 
the asses ; (5) his meeting with Samuel ; (6) his anointing and the promise 
of the signs ; (7) the signs fulfilled ; (8) Saul chosen king by lot and installed ; 
(9) Saul defeats the Ammonites and is confirmed as king. 

2. Second Reading: Study again (1) correcting or improving the work done, 
(2) indicating in connection with each point the particular verses belonging 
to it. 
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. Résumé; Take up the topics one at a time, and in thought associate with each 
all the details of the narrative which connect themselves with it. 


Second Step: Word-Study. 


1. Ch. 8:1-8: (1) Was old (vy. 1), how many years since the battle of Ebenezer? (2) Eiders 
(v. 4), holding what authority ? 
2. Ch. 8:6-11: (1) displeased (v. 6), why? (2) with vs. 11-18, cf. 2 Sam. 15:1; 1 Kgs. 1:5; 
5213-183 12:43 21:7; 2 Kgs. 1:9; (3) manner (v. 11); (4) run before his chariots (v. 11), 
cf. 2 Sam, 15:1; 1 Kgs. 1:5. 
3. Ch. 9:1, 2: mighty man of valour (v. 1), cf. 16:18, Ruth 2:1; (2) Saud (v. 2), find other 
persons bearing this name, cf. Gen. 36:37; 46: 10; 1 Chron. 6: 24; Acts 7: 58, etc. 
4. Ch. 9:3-10: (x) asses (v. 3), use in the east; (2) concerning our journey (Vv. 6); (3) a present 
(v. 7), cf. Kgs. 14:3; 2 Kgs. 5: 15-17; 8:8,9;3 (4) fourth part ofa shekel of silver (v.8); 
(5) seer (v. 9); (6) prophet (v. 9). 
5. Ch. 9:11-14: (%) to draw water (v. 11), cf. Gen. 24:15; 29: 9-11; Ex. 2:16; (2) high place 
(v. 12) ; (3) dless (v. 13), cf. Luke 9 : 16 with John 6: 11. 
6. Ch. 9:15-24: (1) all that is in thine heart (v.19); (2) smallest (v. 21), cf. Num. 1:37; Jud. 
20:46; (3) that which is left (v. 24) ; condition of the text. 
7. Ch. 9:24-10:8: (1) communed (v. 25); (2) kissed him (10:1), cf. Ps. 2:12; (3) anointed 
thee (10: 1), signification of the rite? who were anointed? (4) company of prophets (v. 5); 
(s) prophesying (v. 5), meaning here ; (6) defore me to Gilgal (10: 8), cf. 13:8, 9. 
8. Ch. 10:9-16: (1) another heart (v. 9); (2) 2s Saul also among the prophets? (10:12); 
(3) Ae told him not (10: 16), why? 
9. Ch. 10:17-27: (1) called the people together (v. 17), the national assembly; (2) reyected 
your God (v.19), cf. 8:6; (3) was taken (v. 20), by what means? (4) the stuff (v. 22); 
(5) of the kingdom (v.25); (6) a b00k (v. 25), cf. Ex. 17:14; 24:73 Deut. 28: 62; 
Josh. 24:26; (7) sons of Belial (v. 27). 
10, Ch. 11:1-11: (1) Ammonite (11:1); residence, history ; (2) ¥abesh Gilead (v. 1) ; (3) wept 
(v. 4); (4) spirit of God came upon (v. 6); (5) and sent them (v. 7), cf. other symbolical 
acts, Jud. 19:29; 1 Kgs. 11:30; 22:11; 2 Kgs. 13:18; (6) morning watch (v. 11); (7) 
were scattered (vy. 11), cf. the later attitude of Jabesh Gilead toward Saul (31: 11-14; 
2 Sam, 2: 8-11). 

. Ch. 11:12-15: (1) put to death (v. 13), with this policy of reconciliation, cf. 10: 27; 2 Sam. 
19:22; (2) Gilgal (v. 14), why was this place chosen? cf. Josh. 5:2, 10; 1 Sam. 10:8; 
13: 4,73 (3) made Saul king (v. 15), cf. the previous anointing and election. 


Third Step: Topic Study. 


1. Elders (8: 4):* Consider (1) the position of elders or heads of families in a 
patriarchal form of government; (2) the existence of the body before the 
exodus (Ex. 3 : 16) ; (3) the appointment of the seventy elders (Num. 11 : 16, 
24, 25); (4) the difference between (a) elders of cities (Josh. 20:4; 1 Sam. 
16:4; Ruth 4:2); (b) elders of tribes (Judg. 11:5; 1 Sam. 30: 26); (c) 
elders of Israel (1 Sam. 4:3; Jud. 21 : 16); (5) the continuation of the office 
(1 Kgs. 20:7, 8; 21:11); (6) its revival after the captivity, Ezra 10:14; 
(7) the “Elders” as an element in the Sanhedrin. 

2. Anointing (10:7): Consider (1) the meaning attached to the rite, (a) conse- 
cration ; (b) gift of the spirit (10: 9, 10; 16:13); (c) indicating the inviola- 
bility of the person (26:9; 2 Sam. 1: 14); (2) who were anointed, (a) priests 
(Ex. 40:15; Lev. 8:12); (b) kings (16:3; 2 Sam.2:4; 5:3; 1 Kgs.1:39); 
(c) prophets (1 Kgs. 19 : 16); (3) the connection of all this with the name 
and office of the Messiah. 

3. The Lot; Urim and Thummim (10: 17): Consider (1) the use of the lot in 
scripture, e. g., (a) Jud. 20;9, 10; (b) Josh. 18: 10, cf. Joel 3:3; (c) Josh. 
7:14; 1 Sam. 14: 42; (d) t Chron. 24:5; Luke 1:9; (e) Lev. 16:8, 10; 
(f) Prov. 18:18; (2) the appropriateness of a similar use of the lot in mod- 


* See Kirkpatrick’s 1 Samuel, p. 94. 
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ern times ; (3) the Urim and Thummin, (a) what were they? (b) meaning of 
these words; (c) the purpose of their use, cf. 22:10; 23:9; 28:6; 30:7; 
Ex. 28:30; Num. 27:21; Jud.1:1; 20:18; (d) their only mention after 
entrance to Canaan (1 Sam. 28 : 6), cf. Ez. 2:63; Neh. 7:65 ; (e) their proba- 
ble Egyptian origin; (f) the method of their use, whether to be gazed upon, 
to be used in lot, or to serve by their presence as a means of assurance that 
the priest should have divine illumination. 

4. The significance of the change of government :* Consider (1) the partial, 
progressive and preparatory character of the O. T. dispensation, the prepara. 
tion, including (a) the training of a nation, (b) the development of the idea 
of deliverance, (c) the progressive revelation of God ; (2) the history of this 
training under the theocracy (up to this time), the monarchy (to the captivity), 
the hierarchy (after the captivity), and the relation of the monarchy to the 
theocracy ; (3) the particular Messianic ideas which characterize this period 
in comparison with those of the Mosaic period ; (4) the new idea of God 
revealed in connection with (a) the building of the temple; (b) the estab- 
lishment of the prophetic order; (c) the “deepening of the consciousness 
of the individual’s personal relation to God.” 

5. Saul’s election (chaps. 9-11): Consider (1) the conditions of Israel at this time, 
politically, morally, religiously ; (2) the circumstances leading to the request 
for a king ; (3) the displeasure of Samuel and Jehovah at the request in view of 
the Deuteronomic law providing for a king ; (4) the three-fold appointment, 
(a) the choice by God through Samuel ; (b) the selection by the people; 
(c) the exhibition of his fitness to.be king and his confirmation ; (5) the view 
which treats this three-fold representation as three different traditional 
accounts of the same event; (6) the ideal character of the representation, 
viz., the king, one whom God must appoint, whom the people must choose, 
who must show himself fit for the position. 


Fourth Step: Classification. 


Follow the directions given in the previous studies and classify the details of 
the material according to the general heads there given, with the addition of any 
which may be necessary. 


Fifth Step: Organization. 


1. Prepare, now, in the light of all the work thus far accomplished a condensed 
statement upon each of the following topics :— 


§ 1. Ch. 8: 1-22. How the people came to desire a king; the circumstances 
connected with the request. 

§ 2. Ch. 9:1-10:16. How Samuel comes to choose Saul; the circumstances 
connected with his anointing. 

§ 3. Ch. 10: 17-27. How Saul is chosen by the people; the circumstances 
attending his installation. 

§ 4. Ch. 11: 1-15. How Saul comes into possession of the throne; the circum- 
stances which lead to his confirmation. 


2. Under some such theme as The selection and appointment of the first king, con- 
nect all these details in a manner which will embody the results of your previous 
work. 


* This is a brief outline of chapter iv of the introduction of Kirkpatrick’s : Samuel. 
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Sixth Step: Religious Teaching. 


May we not understand that, whatever else may have been intended to be taught 
by these events and their narration, first of all was the thought, God and Govern- 
ment: (1) A form of government, suited to a people in one period of their history, 
is found inadequate for the accomplishment of the great work assigned them by 
God, in another period ; (2) change, improvement, progress, in forms and methods 
of government, are a part of the divine plan, but the immediate events leading to 
the change, and the spirit with which it is proposed, may well merit the divine 
rebuke ; (3) he whom God would have govern, must be, first of all, God-appointed ; 
(4) he must also be the choice of those whom he is to govern; (5) he must still 
further be one capable and fitted for the work he is called to do. 


STUDY IV.—SAUL’S REIGN TILL HIS REJECTION ; 12-15. 


Remarks: 1. Let us note the two principal features of the method we are pur- 
suing: (1) study of the material in its variety, including (a) the general 
facts, (b) the important words and phrases, (c) the leading topics and (d) 
a classification of this various matter ; (2) ‘a rising from the variety, through 
induction, to grasp the unity, and so (a) the organization of the variety into 
a unity, and (b) the application of this result.” 

2. There is only one method of obtaining a knowledge of Biblical geography, 
viz., by studying the geography in connection with historical personages 
and historical movements ; by studying the text with a map in hand. 


First Step: General Study. 


1. First Reading: Study (with note-book in hand) chapters 12-15 and write 
down as you go along the main points of the story. 

2. Second Reading: Study them again (1), correcting or improving the work 
done; (2) indicating in connection with each point the particular verses 
belonging to it. 

3. Résumé: Take up the “ main points,” one at a time, and in thought associate 
with each all the details of the narrative which connect themselves with it. 


Second Step: Word Study. 


1. Ch, 12:1-6: (1) have hearkened (v. 1), cf. 8:7, 9, 22; (2) explain the mention of his o/d 
age and sons in v. 2; (3) before his anointed (Vv. 3); (4) ox, ass (Vv. 3), why are these 
animals chosen? (5) ¢o d/ind, cf. margin. : 

2. Ch. 12:7-12: (1) that J may plead (v. 7), note the change in the relation of the parties ; (2) 
sold (v. 9), cf. Jud. 2:14; 3:8; Ps. 44:12; (3) Hazor, cf. Jud. 4, 5; (4) PAtlistines, cf. 
Jud. 3:31; 10: 7, etc.; (5) Moadites, cf. Jud, 3: 12-30; (6) Bedan (v. 11); (7) Samenel, 
how explain the speaker’s mention of himself? (8) Nakash .. . came (v. 12), cf. the fact 
that the request for a king preceded the invasion of Nahash (ch. rr.) 

3. Ch. 12:13-25: (1) thunder and rain (v. 17), cf. Prov. 26:1; (2) for his great name's 
sake (v.22) ; (3) to make you his people, cf. Deut. 7 : 6-11. 

4 Ch. 18:1-7: (1) was [thirty] years old (v. 1), the difficulties of the text: (2) Jonathan 
(v. 2) (a) meaning; (b) how could Jonathan be a warrior, if his father was only thirty 
years? (3) Michmash, Gibeah (v. 2), relative position ; (4) blew trumpet (v. 3) ; (5) thirty 
thousand chariots (v. 5); (6) sand of the sea shore (v. 5), cf. Gen. 22:17; 41:49; Josh. 
11: 4, etc. 

5. Ch. 13: 8-14: (1) set time (v. 8), cf. 10:8; (2) offered the burnt offering (Vv. 9) ; (3) foolishly 
(v. 13), in what respect ? (4) after his own heart (v. 14) cf. Acts 13: 22. 

6. Ch. 13:15-23: (1) Gibeah, (v. 16) cf. the former position, 13:2, 3; (2) three companies 
(v. 17), Study the various routes ; (3) o smith (v. 19) ; (4) the difficulty of the text in vs 
20, 21. 
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7. Ch. 14:1-15: (x) the geographical situation in vs. 1, 2; (2) the mention of Adak in v. 3; 
(3) wearing an ephod (Vv. 3); (4) Bozez, Seneh (v. 4) ; (5) these uncircumcised (v. 6); (6) no 
restraint (v. 6), cf. 17: 46,473 Jud. 7:4, 7; 2 Chron. 14:11; (7) half a furrow's length 
(v. 14) ; (8) in the camp, in the field (v. 15); (9) earth quaked (Vv. 15). 

8. Ch. 14:16-23: (1) number (v.17); (2) ask of God (v. 18), cf.. margin and the reasons for 
adopting it ; (3) withdraw thine hand (v.19); (4) Beth-aven (v. 23). 

9. Ch. 14:24-35: (1) caused to swear (v. 24), the evil results of this oath; (2) enlightened 
(v. 27); (3) eat with blood (v. 32), cf. Gen. 9:4; Lev. 17: 10-14. 

10. Ch. 14:36-52: (1) draw near hither (v. 36); (2) this sin (v. 38); (3) shew the right (v. 41), 
cf. margin ; (4) Saud said (v. 42), cf. the fuller text of the Sept.; (5) 20, J must die, (v. 43), 
though having committed so small an offense ; better, here J am, J will die; (6) not one 
hair (v. 45) cf. 2 Sam. 14:11; 1 Kings 1: 52; Matt. 10: 30, etc.; (7) now when Saul (v. 47), 
connection with preceding narrative. 

11. Ch. 15:1-9: (1) which Amalek did to Israel (v. 2), cf. Ex. 17: 8; Num. 14:45; Jad. 
3:13; 6:3; also Ex. 17:16; Num. 24:20; Deut. 25: 17-19; (2) utterly destroy (Vv. 3); (3) 
Kenites (v. 6); (4) spared Agag (v. 9), why? 

12. Ch. 15: 10-23: (1) lé repenteth me (v.11); (2) cried unto the Lord (v. 11), cf. Ex. 32: 11-13; 
Luke 6:12; (3) monument (Vv. 12); dlessed be thou of the Lord (v. 13); (5) tittle in their 
own sight (v.17), cf. 9: 21 ; (6) VS. 22, 23, note the poetical form of these verses. 

13. Ch. 15:24-35: (1) J have sinned (v. 24), uttered in what spirit? (2) skirt of his mantle 
(v. 27); (3) the Strength of Israel (v. 29); (4) will not lie nor repent (v. 29), cf. with 
v. 11; (5) delicately (v. 32). 


Third Step: Topic Study. 


1. Samuel’s farewell address (ch. 12): (1) Take up the address by paragraphs 
(vs. I-3; 4,5; 6-12; 13-18; 19-23; 24, 25), (a) reading each paragraph two 
or three times, and (b) writing upon paper, in the fewest words possible 
the essential thought ; (2) note the two-fold trial which is conducted, cf. vs. 
3 and 7; (3) observe the importance of v. 22 and compare with Deut. 
7:6-11; Ex. 32:12; Num. 14:13, etc.; (4) condense the whole into a brief 
statement which will practically cover the material ; (5) find a theme which 
will be a suitable heading for the chapter. 

2. Saul’s sins; Study (1) the circumstances relative to 13:8-14, and point out 
the real sin, noting all that was involved in it, and considering (a) whether 
Saul himself performed the sacrifice, (b) the relation of Israel’s king to 
the prophets (superior, codrdinate, or subordinate) ; (2) the circumstances 
related in ch. 15, noting (a) the direct disobedience, (b) his double excuse, 
(c) his persistence in his innocence, (d) his formal confession, (e) the real 
ground of the confession ; (3) the change for the worse in Saul’s character 
between these two events. 

3. Saul’s wars and family: (1) Consider whether the contest referred to in 
13:3, 4, etc., took place soon after he came to the throne, or in the second 
period of his reign, the first ten or fifteen years being passed over in silence ; 
(2) study his wars against (a) Moab (14:47), (b) Ammon (ch. 11), (c) Edom 
(14:47); (d) Zobah (14:47); (2) Philistines (throughout the book) ; (3) why 
is no account given of those against Moab, Edom and Zobah ; (4) the names 
of Saul’s sons and daughters, the captain of his host. 

4. Samuel’s conception of religion (15 : 22, 23): (1) Put this prophecy into poetic 
form ; (2) indicate the character of the parallelisms, e. g., synonymous, 
synthetic, antithetic ; (3) reduce the passage to a simple prose statement ; 
(4) is there any allusion to Saul’s special work in rooting out witchcraft ; 
(5) compare for this idea Amos 5:21-24; Hos. 6:6; (6) trace the same 
thought in Micah, Isaiah (e. g., 1: 11-16), Jeremiah ; (7) study the relation 
of this prophecy to all prophecy ; (8) contrast with it the conception of Saul. 
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5. Different readings: (1) Examine the marginal readings on 13:1; 14:18; (2) 
examine the other readings referred to in Kirkpatrick’s 1 Samuel, on 
13:15; 14:7, 14, 16, 24, 41, 42, etc.; (3) consider what is involved in the 
fact that we have two texts, which in many minor points at least, show 
different readings. 


Fourth Step: Classification. 


Go through the material gathered from the various sources and classify it under 
the following heads: (1) names of places; (2) names of persons ; (3) important 
events; (4) miraculous events; (5) important sayings; (6) literary data; (7) 
chronological data; (8) worship; (g) manners and customs, and (10) historical 
allusions. 


Fifth Step: Organization. 


1. Prepare, now, in the light of all the work thus far sas aan a condensed 
treatment of the following topics: 

§ 1. Ch, 12:1-25. Samuel’s farewell address in which he (1) declares his official 
integrity ; (2) indicates the ingratitude and faithlessness of the people to 
Jehovah and (3) warns, encourages and again warns them in reference to 
the future. 

§ 2, Chaps. 13: 1-14: 46. (1) After ten or fifteen years, a standing army is 
organized and Israel revolts from the Philistines, who then come up in 
countless numbers for war; (2) Saul, in distress, acts independently of 
Samuel and is severely rebuked ; (3) Samuel leaves him and the Philistines 
spoil Israel; the Israelites are disarmed, only Saul and Jonathan having 
swords ; (4) Jonathan and his armor-bearer make an independent attack 
and slay a large number; (5) inspired by his success Saul and those with 
him assemble hastily for battle ; they conquer, and now recreant Israelites 
take sides with their own people; (6) Saul rashly adjures the people not to 
taste food; Jonathan, not present at the time, takes a little honey and is 
refreshed in the midst of the pursuit; (7) so hungry do the people become 
that they fly upon the spoil and eat the flesh with the blood, for which Saul 
rebukes them; (8) having made inquiry of Jehovah and gained no reply, 
Saul perceives that a sin has been committed ; lot is cast and falls upon 
Jonathan, who stands ready to die, but is saved by the people. 

§ 3. Ch. 14:46-52. Saul has now fought with Moab, Ammon, Edom, Zobah and 
the Philistines ; he has three sons and two daughters and the captain of his 
army is Abner his cousin. 

§ 4. Ch. 15:1-35. (1) Saul is commanded to blot out of existence the nation of 
Amalek because of injury done Israel in the past ; he makes war, conquers, 
but returns with the king of Amalek and much spoil ; (2) Samuel meets 
and rebukes him; Saul denies his sin, persists in his obstinacy, but 
finally confesses in order to avoid scandal; the kingdom is rent from his 
hands ; (3) Samuel himself executes King Agag, and leaves Saul, never to 
see him again. 

2. It will be difficult to combine this material ; still it may be done with some 
degree of satisfaction under the head: Zvents of Saul’s reign, till his 
rejection. 
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Sixth Step: Religious Teaching. 


Nowhere is there more clearly taught the cardinal idea of all prophecy than in 
the events and utterances of this portion of Scripture, Obedience to the command of 
God : (t) A nation’s past sufferings and misfortunes may be attributed to a failure 
to serve and obey Jehovah (12:9); (2) a nation’s future prosperity will be deter- 
mined by this thing, viz., whether it obeys or disobeys the commands of God 
(12:24, 25); (3) a ruler who acts knowingly in opposition to the divine will, 
deserves and receives the reprimand of God ; (4) the ruler, or individual, who 
disobeys the divine injunction, and endeavors by pretext to justify the disobedi- 
ence, making confession only to save appearances, is one whom God and God’s 
representatives will surely reject (ch. 15) ; (5) “‘to obey is better than sacrifice, and 
to hearken than the fat of rams” (15 : 22) ; (6) “ rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, 
and stubbornness is as idolatry and teraphim” (15 : 23). 


THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON AS A SUBJECT FOR 
EXPOSITORY PREACHING. 


1. Preliminary Statement.—An important yet difficult problem in expository 
preaching is the treatment of an entire book of the Bible. It is here that the best 
results ought to be attained. Simply and clearly to draw out and apply the con- 
tents of so large and yet so closely connected a portion of Scripture as a single 
book, affords the finest opportunity to the expositor. Yet the way is not clear of 
difficulties, quite formidable ones, which also are not always anticipated. A dis- 
cussion of the method in such a task, with suggestions which it is hoped may 
prove helpful, will be entered upon at this time. The Epistle to Philemon, one of 
the shortest and simplest of these books, will be considered. 

2. A Practical Example.—The sermon of Dr. Maclaren, a master of the art of 
preaching, on Philemon, will be taken as a basis for study and criticism.* To 
accomplish the best results, the reader should have this book and study it care- 
fully in connection with the epistle itself in the English Bible. In the space at 
our command only brief hints can be given to serve as a guide to further thought 
and investigation. 

3. The Method and Contents of Maclaren’s Exposition.—The material is 
treated in six discourses. These take up the following portions of the epistle: 
(1) vs. 1-3; (2) vs. 4-7; (3) vs. 8-11; (4) vs. 12-14; (5) vs. 15-19; (6) vs. 20-25. 
The topics into which the discussion of this material is divided may be thus sum- 
marized : 


x. General remarks about the epistle and its . The prayer for him, v. 6. 
significance. . The apostle’s joy in his character, v. 7. 
2. The writer and the persons addressed, vs. . Love beseeching, v. 8. 
1,2. . The appeal of love, v. 9. 
3. The apostolic salutation, v. 3. . Approach to the subject matter, vs. 10,11. 
4. The character of Philemon, vs. 4,5. 10. The fugitive slave returned, v. 12a. 


* The exposition3here referred to is in the volume, Colossians and Philemon, by Alexander 
Maclaren, D.D., in the series of expository works, called The Expositor’s Bible, published by A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, New York. Many of the books of this series are valuable to every student of 
expository preaching. 
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. Paul identifies himself with Onesimus, v. . Love assuming the slave’s debt, v. 18. 
rab. 17. Reminder of a greater debt, v. 19. 
12. His purpose which was laid aside, v. 13. 18, The request in its final form, v. 20. 
13. His decision, v. 14. 1g. Love confidently commanding love, v. 21. 
14. The divine purpose in the slave’s flight, 20. Love hoping for reunion, v. 22. 
VS. 15,16. a1. The parting greetings, vs. 23-25. 


15. The definite request, v. 17. 


These twenty-one topics are each treated at more or less length. For example, 
an analysis of the discussion of topic 1o—the fugitive slave returned—reveals the 
following course of thought: Paul sends the fugitive back to slavery and he 
returns. But the Gospel does not sanction slavery. Its principles, the love of 
God for all men, universal offer of redemption, individual responsibility, cut it up 
by the roots. This is proved by the course of history, though the New Testament 
never directly condemns slavery. The apostle may not have expected that slavery 
would cease. The attitude of Christianity toward it is the same as toward all 
unchristian institutions. By slow progress it overcomes them. The Christian 
should patiently but positively help on all social progress and seek thus to bring 
in the fullness of the kingdom of God. 

4. The Principal Features of this Treatment.—From a study of the whole 
discussion of Dr. Maclaren, it will be seen (1) that the Scripture is taken up verse 
by verse in the order in which it stands upon the page; (2) that the connection of 
thought and the meaning of each passage is simply but plainly stated ; (3) that, the 
teaching of each verse being ascertained, it is applied to the Christian life and 
thought, social and individual, of the present day ; (4) that this application is made 
more pointed and forcible by the frequent use of illustrations and analogies drawn 
from present life and thought. 

5. Criticisms of the Treatment.—These features, just mentioned, are worthy 
of careful consideration by expository preachers. But it is not to be supposed 
that the end of the matter is reached when this method of work is adopted. On 
the contrary, there are some serious defects here which also enter into the secret 
of much of the failure that is experienced by others who attempt expository 
preaching. Briefly stated they are these: (1) In the careful and exhaustive dis- 
cussion of details the unity of the whole epistie is obscured if not lost; even the 
thought presumably contained in each section is overlayed by the elaboration of the 
thoughts in the verses which compose it; no definite conception of a single, 
simple, controlling idea inthe book is impressed upon the mind ; a series of verses 
is expounded, a book is not expounded. (2) In many instances a passage is dis- 
cussed, but not opened ; talked about but not explained. Much is well said con- 
cerning the verse, but that is not exposition ; what is really said in that verse is 
not emphasized. (3) In more than one case an application of a passage is made 
when the thought applied is very indirectly if indeed at all found in the passage 
itself. Dr. Maclaren is very successful in this kind of remark and suggestion, but 
it is inference and not exposition. It affords a fine field for the exercise of his 
marvelous power of practical teaching and for the pouring forth of his abundant 
stores of learning and imaginative material. But it is a dangerous liberty for less 
gifted and self-restrained men than he. The passage itself, if it is lacking in 
material for application, should not be forced to supply or suggest it. (4) Too 
much material is given. The six discourses might be well compressed into one- 
half that number. All theology can probably be found in any book of the Bible, 
but each book need not be forced to yield it. An index made of subjects consid- 
ered at more or less length in these expositions would be surprisingly long and 
full. To be sure the attempt is not made to compel the verses to yield all this 
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material, but still it is there by inference or analogy, greatly weakening the real 
purpose which it is presumed that the writer had—to tell what message the book 
has for men and women to-day. 

5. Conclusion.—It may be thought that this discussion and criticism of Dr. Mac- 
laren’s expositions should be followed by some positive and practical suggestions. 
But this work may be left to the earnest and faithful student of expository preach- 
ing. It will not be difficult to estimate the force and bearing of these criticisms. 
Their outcome should be the raising of questions like these—What is the best 
method of making an exposition of the Epistle to Philemon? What is the true 
method of discussing an entire book of the Bible in an expository sermon? More 
detailed and definite remarks presenting this fruitful subject in other aspects will 
be presented later. 


“YALE RATIONALISM.” 


One cannot think that Dr. Mendenhall, in Zhe Christian Advocate of June 6th, 
intended to do anyone an injustice. That, however, injustice has been done will 
appear, I am quite confident, from the following brief statements which I beg to 
make. I shall refer only to questions raised in that article concerning opinions 
expressed in the journals of which I ameditor. 

z. The citations and quotations made.—In all some twenty or more cases are cited, 
from the two journals, which seem to indicate a “ rationalistic” (used here in the 
bad sense) spirit and tendency. Of these three are found in editorials, eight in 
editorial reviews of books or articles, about twelve in articles by contributors. — 

(a) So far as concerns the editorials (1) the “higher criticism” was defended ; 
but it was a higher criticism which included the work of such critics as Green 
and Bissell, not “destructive” criticism ; the difference, though ignored by some 
of our religious editors, is world-wide. (2) Who will deny that it is a mistake to 
treat as miraculous and supernatural, what, from the very face of the narrative, 
may be explained in a natural way? (3) It was the magnifying of the divine 
element to such an extent as to lead to an utter ignoring of the human element 
that was counted an error. 

(4) In the case of reviews, it is only fair to say (1) that the book known as The 
Inspired Word was criticized not because it defended the “ plenary inspiration of 
the Scriptures” (the statement to this effect, as well as some others, being really a 
misrepresentation), but because it contained certain papers (one in particular, 
which argued the divine inspiration of the Hebrew vowel-points) which by those 
who maintain plenary inspiration are regarded as absurdly unscientific and unre- 
liable. (2) Certainly one ought not to be taken too severely to task for saying 
that an article published in the Reformed Quarterly Review, that most staid and 
careful of all Reviews, ‘“‘was worthy of careful consideration.” (3) One may 
speak of Genesis as a compilation, as was done in the notice of Deane’s Abraham, 
without thereby departing from the views of even the most conservative, for 
Genesis, though Mosaic, is a compilation ; (4) The words “the very boldness and 
progressiveness of the later criticism lay it open to assault” were intended to 
criticize the later criticism, rather than anything else ; (5) Surely the commendation 
of Wellhausen’s History of Israel only to “such as were well established in the 
faith” was a warning to those who were not well established to let it alone. In 
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every case, the statements criticized by Dr. Mendenhall, if read in the context, 
and not twisted to mean something which was not intended by the writer, will be 
found to be consistent with even the most rigid views of inspiration. 

(c) Of the contributed articles with which fault is found, the first is by Mr. 
(not Prof.) Chancellor, of Amherst College, written under the supervision of Prof. 
Burroughs, the college pastor, edited and forwarded by him for publication. 
Another is by Mr. (not Dr.) Reynolds, formerly of New Haven, now sent as 
Special Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. to France, one of the foremost College Chris- 
tian workers in New England ; his article was merely the presentation of Piepen- 
bring’s views, and indicated most clearly, as the quotation shows, the estimate 
placed upon those views, viz., that they were those of a ‘skeptical rationalist.” 
A third was by Professor Charles Rufus Brown, Ph.D., of Newton Theological 
Institution, the oldest and best known of Baptist theological seminaries, in which 
he mildly characterizes a work on Inspiration as unsatisfactory in that it does not 
seem to cover all the facts. A fourth by Professor Stevens of Yale Divinity 
School was one of three, in which three views of the relation of the New Testa- 
ment to the Old were considered; and the article by Rev. E. Atkinson on the 
religious ideas of Amos was ably criticized by a New York clergyman in the suc- 
ceeding number of the STUDENT and the criticism published as an editorial. 
The article by Professor McCurdy, if intelligently read, can be found to contain 
nothing with which anyone could disagree. 

(d) Concerning the material cited from Hebraica, it should be noted (1) that the 
first and second citations, were sentences occurring in book-reviews (by Professor 
Henry P. Smith, Lane Seminary, Cincinnati), quoted from the author of the book 
in order to show Ais positions and not those of the writer of the review ; (2) that 
the only remaining matter cited from Hedraica had to do with the “ Pentateuchal 
Discussion” which was undertaken by Professor Green and myself for the single 
purpose of getting the points at issue before the ministers who were able to make 
use of Hebrew, in such a manner as to enable them to decide the question for 
themselves. In this discussion, as Dr. Mendenhall kindly suggests, I have under- 
taken simply to be the spokesman of the analysts. Space will not permit an 
enlargement of this point. 

2. If it were possible, page after page of editorial matter might be quoted from 
every one of the eight volumes of the StuDENT in which the spirit indicated is at 
the farthest remove from that of destructive rationalism. In ninety issues (of 
STUDENT and Hebraica) nearly 4000 pages, it has been possible by close examina- 
tion and by wresting the meaning to find twenty or so points for criticism. In 
the search for matter, did Dr. Mendenhall see the following (Vol. II, p. 281), in 
reference to the results of what he calls “‘ higher criticism”: ‘‘ There is no external 
evidence for it (the results), while it may be said emphatically that there is external 
evidence against it..... ‘Internal criticism is proverbially unreliable when 
without all external corroboration.’” He might have read in Vol. IV, pp. 36, 37, 
an editorial on ‘The minute accuracy of the Old Testament”; and another (pp. 
134, 135) on “ Questions of Criticism ; how and by whom shall they be settled,” to 
which, I am sure, he could not have taken exception; and besides these, many 
more. 

3. The whole question is one of editorial policy, not of editorial opinion. The 
policy announced in the first number of the journal has been rigidly followed. It 
has been published on every title page that contributors alone are responsible for 
their utterances. Nor has the policy been different from that pursued by the 
editor of the Methodist Review, who will remember that within six months he has 
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requested of the editor of the StuDENT an article on the Higher Criticism, a 
request accompanied by the statement that he was not particular about having the 
old views presented, or words to that effect. Zhe Christian Advocate itself is 
surely reprehensible for publishing (p. 361) on the page following Dr. Menden- 
hall’s article so warm and commendatory a notice of Prof. Cheyne and his recent 
work on Jeremiah, a book which contains ten times as much “rationalism” 
(from Dr. Mendenhall’s point of view) as can be found in the 4000 pages of the 
StuDENT and Hebraica. It was a work of this same author, “ Hallowing of 
Criticism” advocating Biblical criticism, which Dr. Mendenhall condemns in his 
article. Shall the editor of a scientific journal (not a Sunday-school magazine) 
limit the contents of his journal to what he himself supposes to be absolutely 
true? Shall he allow no opportunity for discussion, or for the presentation of 
the views of others? What shall wesay of institutions, such as Newton, 
Toronto, Amherst, Lane, and others, in which professors teach the publication 
of whose articles makes the place of the publication the “chief headquarters of 
American Rationalism ?” 

4. In conclusion, may he, with all modesty, suggest that the charge of rationalism 
(in the sense used), the charge of making “the most astounding attacks, some- 
times in disguised forms, but usually as brazen as they are dangerous,” all this dat- 
ing, as is asserted, from 1883 (see p. 360, of The Christian Advocate, at foot of first 
column), is hardly borne out in view of all the facts in the case. These “astounding 
and brazen attacks” are not to be found in the journals, as has been shown. - 
Where have they been made? In one of the forty sessions of the summer schools 
in which the writer has taught during the past eight years? In the lessons given 
by correspondence, which have been taken by more than a thousand ministers 
and teachers? In the Sunday School Studies written for the Baptist Teacher? In 
the Inductive Bible Studies prepared for The Golden Rule? In the Bible lectures 
given at Mr. Moody’s School at Northfield, or at Vassar College, or at the Crozer 
Theological Seminary, or before Bible classes in various places? In the instruc- 
tion given in the Chautauqua School of the English Bible ? 

With trained men, in the Theological Seminary at Morgan Park, and in the 
Philosophical and Theological departments of Yale University, the questions 
which sustain so vital a relation to our religion, questions of which the very air 
is full, have been taken up and discussed ; the discussion has been careful, and, 
above all, reverent. Difficulties have been removed and in not a few cases, men 
who before could not see their way to do so have been led to take up the work of 
the gospel ministry. An effort has been made to find the truth on some of these 
points. It may never have been found; but we may well believe that God is 
pleased with an effort. 

When converted to a belief in the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ (a conver- 
sion after school and college life) the writer pledged himself to the work of Bible 
study and Bible teaching. He has done what he could to build up not only an 
interest in the study of the Scriptures, but a faith in their divine origin. The 
whole purpose of his work has been to teach and establish this point. Just what 
inspiration is, and just how the doctrine may best be presented or explained is 
something in reference to which our ablest theologians hold different views. That 
there is such a thing, that, in other words, the Scriptures are of divine origin, the 
writer Aas argued and taught, and will argue and teach. If his efforts in this 
direction, guided as he believes all efforts after and in behalf of truth are 
guided, have been misunderstood, the responsibility for the misunderstanding 


must rest outside of himself. 
WILLIAM R. HARPER. 
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Synopses of Important Articles. 


The Gospel Miracles and Historical Science.*—The assertion is made by 
“liberal” thinkers that historical science rejects the gospel miracles. This isa 
serious charge, for the conclusions of the historical science of our century have 
been carefully wrought out and tested and are worthy of attentive consideration. 
Christianity, rooted in unique facts, must subject herself to the methods of histor- 
ical science to maintain by good and sufficient proofs that these ave facts. It is 
shown that the most trustworthy conclusions of those historical scholars of Ger- 
many who have given themselves to the study of the gospel criticism are that 
the miracles, as recorded, did take place. Holtzmann, a most “liberal” critic, 
says: “ Unless daily miracles of healing are admitted there is absolutely no gos- 
pel history.” The synoptic gospels the critics regard as essentially made up of 
the recollection of Christ’s companions. The miracles recorded in them are 
accepted by such men as Holtzmann and Weiss. Not that historical science can 
prove them to be supernatural ; such a conclusion cannot be reached in this 
sphere of investigation; it can only show that they are facts. But this it does 
show upon the basis of the latest and most approved methods of investigation, 
going to the sources which lie nearest to the time of Jesus and the origin of 
Christianity, weighing and testing them, finding in them an essentially true record 
of the life of the Christ, “‘ whose character shines with majestic beauty through the 
incidents they narrate.” r 

A plain but jonny satisfactory statement of the results of New Testament investigation. 


It meets fairly the assertions of some recent writers who have represented these results as 
wholly unfavorable to the Gospels. 


Two Parables.t—The parables of The Prodigal Son and The Labourers in the 
Vineyard have little resemblance in external form, yet the teaching of the two is 
closely similar. Each has a main lesson, each a secondary lesson. 1) The main 
teaching of the Prodigal is that God is willing to welcome repentant prodigals 
and that men ought to welcome them. The kindred teaching of the Labourers is 
that those who enter God’s service late in life shall receive an equal reward with 
those who have served God all their lives, i. e., that mere length of service does 
not count in the distribution of heavenly rewards. 2) The secondary lesson of the 
Prodigal parable is a warning, not that those who habitually keep Christ’s com- 
mandments are in danger of losing their eternal reward for a fit of sullenness or 
anger, but against the special dangers of a life spent from its beginning in the 
habitual service of God. Inthe Labourers’ parable the same secondary teaching is 
found, viz., that those who have served God all their lives, or in any eminent way, 
are in danger of trusting in their own services rather than in the grace of God, and 
of regarding with jealousy those who are placed on an equality with them after a 
shorter period of service or after services which from a human point of view 
appear but small. The antidote for such errors is a truer appreciation of the divine 
privileges and blessings which come to God’s children on condition of faith. If 
grace is recognized, jealousy is thereby excluded. Otherwise they are least in the 
kingdom of Heaven. The ordinary view of the elder brother and the all-day 
laborers is too hard on them. The faults of temper displayed by them and by 


* By Professor E. Y. Hincks in The Andover Review, June, 1889, pp. 561-569. 
+ By John Joseph Murphy in 7ke E-xfositor, April, 1889, pp. 290-303. 
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very many disciples of Christ since then, are not by any means faults of wicked- 
ness, but are chiefly due to deficiency of imagination. They are not typical Chris- 
tians, nor are the eleventh hour laborers and the prodigal. The typical Christian 
is the elder brother reconciled to the prodigal; the all-day laborers graciously 
willing to be placed on an equality with one who came at the eleventh hour. 
Setting Y egervene oe 4 striking is to be found in this article except its comparison of the two par- 


ables an attention given to the episodes of the elder brother and the objections of the all-day 
laborers. The application of the teaching which they convey is certainly fresh and impressive. 


The First Temptation of our Lord.*—In the desert he is engaged in form- 
ing the plan for the creation of a spiritual humanity of a superior order. The 
temptations are surveys of the situation giving rise to competitions of methods. 
The Bread Problem of the world confronts him. This food problem, the physical 
basis of man, suggests certain modifications of his plan. Note three introductory 
explanations. 1) These temptations are mental and spiritual, as shown in the 
third scene of the mountain and in the fact that two different orders of the tempta- 
tions are given. 2) The account is poetry, not history, in which the divine theory 
of Christ’s situation is pictured. 5) The temptations are distributed over the 
whole period. The first temptation has nothing to do with Christ’s hunger. He 
becomes hungry after they are over. The real trial is not addressed to hunger, 
but to Christ’s philanthropy. Every temptation is a revelation ; this a revelation 

* of the forces needed to make men Christian; a temptation to the use of inferior 
forces. The natural basis of this temptation is the Bread Problem of this world 
and its relations both to the comfort of men and the spiritualities of Christ. The 
normal condition of man is one of bare subsistence. Will he who has the power 
make this condition easier? Will not he who sympathizes with human need pro- 
vide relief? This problem of bread must be considered by Jesus. He solves it 
1) by revealing the ground-plan of our being; the primitive element in man being 
the sense of God. It will not touch man’s central need to make him more com- 
fortable. 2) He lets the natural law of poverty alone and introduces other and 
spiritual laws which regenerate humanity. 3) He utilizes this struggle for bread 
by converting it into a moral force. Out of this struggle we are to rise into higher 
being. A religion which brings comfort and ease would be worse than no religion. 
4) Crucifixion is the redemptive element. Divinity alone is not sufficient. Divin- 
ity and death make the true bread of man. Happiness must be preceded by holi- 
ness. Self-denial is the law of true life. 5) The message to the church is that her 
radical work is missions, not charities. These last will come from enthusiasms 
born of faith and love and worship. 


This article contains some stimulating material upon the temptations of Christ. It is weakened 
by an evident straining after effect and a desire to say something new in a aes way. Careful 
readers will find much that is meony speculative regarded as established fact. e view that all 
the temptations were addressed to the unselfish, the philanthropic in Jesus Christ has many attract- 
ive features. With some exceptions as to the style and theological peculiarities of the writer, the 
discussion will be found bright and helpful. 


Historical Situation in Joel and Obadiah.}—(1) The subject of Joel is “ the 
day of Jehovah” as (a) a day of chastisement to Zion, (b) a day of recovery for 
Zion, and of judgment for the nations. (2) The first part of the book mentions 
three events: (a) a calamity of locusts (1:4-9; 2:1-11a); (b) agcalamity of drouth 
(1:10-13 ; 1:14-20); (c) rule of foreign enemies (2:11b-17). (3) The second part 
mentions, by way of introduction, Jehovah’s answer to his people (2:18,19a) ; and 


* By Rev. W. W. Peyton in The Expositor, May, 1889,.pp. 369-391. 
+ By Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., in the Yournal of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, June and December, 1888, pp. 14-40. 
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gives three groups of promises: (a) relief from the enemy and the crop-failure 
(2:19b-27) ; (b) outpouring of Spirit (3:1-4); (c) judgment of hostile nations, and 
triumph of Zion (3:5-4:21). (4) Obadiah treats also of “the day of Jehovah,” deal- 
ing especially with Edom’s relations to that day. (5) In reference to the presence 
of invaders (the point of most importance), ten specifications are given which imply 
this fact, e. g., (a) Joel 4:17, Ob. 11, strangers passing through Jerusalem ; (b) Joel 
3:5, Ob. 14,17, those who call on Jehovah shall escape, for there shall be those 
who escape in Jerusalem; (c) Joel 4:1,2,3,6, Ob. 11, a captivity which must be 
restored, Israel scattered among the nations, boys and girls sold into slavery; (d) 
Joel 4:6,7, captives sold to the Greeks ; Obadiah, captives in Sepharad (= Sardis(?)). 
(e) Joel 4:3, Ob. 11,16, gambling and drinking, casting of lots, etc.; (f) Joel 2:20 
these invaders to be driven out, so in Obadiah, Jacob’s day of calamity a thing of 
the past; (g) Joel 4:2,11,12, etc., the Northerner, also Phoenicians, Philistines, 
Edomites ; Obadiah, the same; etc. (6) Amos (4:6-11 and chaps. 1,2) refers to this 
same time of locusts, drouth and invasion, and in his list of nations who are to be 
punished begins with Syria-Damascus and the kings Hazael and Ben-hadad. (7) 
This nation is the Northerner, not Babylon; the account of the invasion is given 
in 2 Kgs. 12:18,19; 2 Chron. 24:23,24 ; add to these texts 2 Kgs. 13:22, also 4,5,7,25 
and the necessary facts, though briefly stated, are found to exist. (8) ‘‘ Joel’s his- 
torical situation is that of the invasion of Hazael, seen from a strictly contemporary 
point of view ; Obadiah’s, the same, from the point of view of a time a few years 
later, just after Amaziah’s victory over Edom, and before the break with Israel 
which almost immediately followed that victory.” 
A pase, “his point of and, indeed, model historical Prophecy, 


this form and from this point of view, ‘is most’ fasci inating. The view stands or fé — tne 
author’s interpretation 4 wo or three texts, notably 2:17,19. 


Legends concerning the Youth of Moses.*—Of all subjects which Jewish 
legend treat, the hero Moses is the principal one, the opportunity for invention 
being especially good. The orthodox Jews glorified Moses as their God-given 
“chief, law-giver and prophet from his earliest youth, while the Hellenistic Jews 
laid greatest stress on his Egyptian education, culture and political influence at 
court.” (1) Ex. 1:6, the duration of the stay in Egypt (430 years) is reduced to 210 
to 215 years; (2) Ex. 1:7, the Rabbins thought it necessary to detail the manner of 
the increase and asserted the birth of two, four, six, twelve and even of seventy 
children at a time ; (3) Ex. 1:8, a new king because of (a) a new dynasty, (b) his 
new laws; some thought him an Amalekite; according to others his name was 
Valid and his wife was a niece of Amram. (4) Ex. 1:9, according to some the 
king acted by the advice of Balaam, Job, and Jethro. (5) In reference to the order 
to destroy the children, it is said (Vita Mosis) that the mothers left their little 
children lying in the fields, and God sent angels to wash the children and to put 
two stones near them out of which flowed milk and honey. Atthe same time hair 
grew upon the children to protect the whole body, and God ordered the earth to 
swallow them and to keep them up to the time of their puberty, then she gave 
them back again. Each went home, an event which occasioned the custom of the 
Tabernacle.” Other passages also are treated with a view to showing how the 
Scripture statement when meagre was enlarged and developed. 


Such presentations serve an important end, viz., to show how infinitely absurd and worthless is 
= outside of the Bible which undertakes to enlarge or improve that which the Bible itself 
‘urn 


* By Dr. A. Wiedemann, in Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzeology, Vol. XI, Part 2, 
PP. 44-54. 
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A Discussion of some of the Trials and Judicial Proceedings Mentioned 
in the New Testament.* The sacred writers were not acquainted with legal 
forms. They do not use technical terms. But they are correct as to the substance 
of their statements. 1. The chief trials and judicial proceedings mentioned by them 
are begun by the judicial murder of John the Baptist. Herod Antipas desirous 
of greater influence and popularity weds the Maccabean princess Herodias, a 
divorced wife. But John the Baptist in denouncing this marriage is liable to 
destroy his hopes. Legally John is guilty of high treason. But Herod tries to 
win him over to his side and not put him to death. This policy was shattered by 
the plan of Herodias. 2. The trial and condemnation of Jesus. Pilate had the 
powers of a supreme court. When Jesus was brought before him, Pilate was not 
moved by sympathy for him or awed by his divinity. The single fact that caused 
him to endeavor to save Jesus and have Barabbas condemned was that he was 
acting in a judicial capacity and as such if he was unjust to Jesus who, as he saw, 
was innocent of crime against Roman law, he would be reported to the emperor 
as having condemned an innocent man and released a dangerous traitor. So only 
when Pilate saw that there was danger of an insurrection did he order the execu- 
tion of Jesus, for whom as a man of purity and a teacher of truth he did not care. 
3. Persecution of Christians. The reason why the Sanhedrin exercises the 
powers of life and death in the stoning of Stephen, etc., is explained by secular 
history. When Pilate is ordered to Rome, the Sanhedrin is given autonomous 
powers by the governor of Syria. At once they persecute Christians. When a 
Roman legate is re-appointed they cease-and the church has rest. When Herod 
is made king the persecution begins again. When he dies and a Roman officer 
returns the Christians are comparatively secure 4. Paul before Agrippa. The 
desire of the Romans to give Jews home-rule and yet to protect Roman citizens 
explains the treatment of Paul by Felix and Festus. Festus called Herod Agrippa 
to give him advice about Paul’s case. The latter is the real judge and is addressed 
by Paul in a full and complete defence, so ardent that the king cuts him short 
with a mild rebuke. 5. Paul before Gallio. Here the Jews are very differently 
treated. Gallio has no need to be politic. He hears only the accusation and 
dismisses it as puerile. He cannot be accused of being indifferent to the Gospel 
for he did not hear Paul’s defence. He decrees that the perjurers be whipped but 
permits the prisoner’s friends to do it. He shared the universal hatred of all the 
Jews and enjoyed the spicy joke. 6. Paul at Athens. This city and its institutions 
were peculiarly honored by Roman emperors. The court of the Areopagus among 
other duties had a censorship over the conduct of citizens. They were particularly 
careful about religion and impiety. The views that Paul was tried by this court 
or that he was taken to Mar’s hill as a convenient place in which to hear him are 
both wrong. They were judicially inquiring into his teaching. This is proved : 
1) by the character of his speech, skillfully formed to avoid accusation ; 2) by his 
failure to establish a church there; 3) by his sudden departure, his statement was 
not satisfactory to the court but contained no ground for a further trial and 
condemnation. 

An admirable theme for a popular and informing article. The writer’s views are in some points 
new and quite satisfactory. It is not quite certain that he makes out his case in relation to Pilate. 
Sufficient credit is not given to the statements of the evangelists, who in his opinion may have 
misunderstood the motives of Roman oo. But were they not much more likely to apece- 


hend these motives clearly and undoubtedly than a writer of the present day may be expected 
discover and analyze them ? 


* By Kemp B. Battle, D.D., in Christian Thought, April, 1889, pp. 321-353. 
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Book Rotices. 


The Inter-Biblical Period. 


Historical Connection between the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. John 
Skinner, M.A. In the series of “‘ Bible Class Primers.” Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark ; New York: Scribner and Welford. 24 mo., pp. go. Price, 25 cents. 
This little pamphlet of ninety duodecimo pages aims to present a connected 

outline of the course of events between the captivity and the time of Jesus Christ. 
The importance of this period of history cannot well be over estimated. It is 
more than a connection between two separated epochs. In these centuries the old 
Jewish life reached its climax and fell away. In its decay there sprang out of its 
life the flourishing sprout of the new Jewish life as we find it in the New Testa- 
ment times. No student of the Christian religion should be ignorant of this vitally 
important epoch. If it will do nothing else this knowledge will establish him 
more firmly in the conviction of the unique character of Christianity. This book 
confines itself strictly to the history of the period. It would have been improved 
if a few pages had been devoted to an account of its literature, which, in the 
absence of reliable historical sources, is of value in understanding the life and 
thought of those times. The writer seems to have consulted the best modern 
authorities as well as the ancient sources. He has made a useful primer for intel- 
ligent Bible class teachers. 


Through Bible Lands. 


Through Bible Lands; Notes of Travel in Egypt, the Desert and Palestine. By 
Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. New edition, revised and enlarged. New York: 
American Tract Society, 12 mo., pp. 460. Price, $2.25. 

These popular sketches of his travels in the East were written by Dr. Schaff 
about ten years ago, immediately after his return from a prolonged visit to these 
lands. They possessed a charm arising from the union of a simple and pleasant 
Style. with the possession and impartation of large and exact knowledge upon 
Biblical subjects, which has kept them in demand and has called for a new 
edition. Not many changes have been made in the text, but three chapters have 
been added. The most important of these additions is a chapter on the Latest 
Discoveries in Egypt with a discussion of the relations of the Bible and Egyptol- 
ogy. Prepared by Dr. Edward Naville, it is thoroughly up to the times and 
contains some interesting and valuable matter. The book will doubtless take 
on a fresh popularity and usefulness in this new edition. 


_ The Story of Daniel. 


The Story of Daniel, His Life and Times. By P. H. Hunter, Minister of Elie. 
edition. New York: Wilbur B. 12 mo., pp. 357. Price, 
This is “an attempt to tell in plain English the story of a great man’s life.” 

Our author very justly rejects the modern so-called critical view that makes the 

Book of Daniel a “ patriotic fraud ;” although he thinks it quite possible that 

the events may have taken on a new meaning in the Maccabean period, and 
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received, at that time, their present and final shape. This is granting more than 
would, in this couutry, be regarded as allowable. But the book does not discuss 
these questions. In eighteen brief and well written chapters are sketched the 
leading events of the life and work of Daniel. Most fresh and interesting to the 
average reader will be the chapters on (1) Chaldean Lore, in which the learning 
and occupation of the Chaldzan wise man are described, (2) the First Trial, which 
sees no miracle in the fact that Daniel and his friends grow “ fairer and fatter 
in flesh” on the cheap fare which they chose in preference to the dainties of the 
king’s table ; (3) the Forgotten Dream, in which the author errs in laying undue 
stress upon the cruel and tyrannical character of Nebuchadnezzar, who, though a 
tyrant by his position, was humane compared with many another of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian monarchs; (4) Badylon the Great, a most vivid picture of that ancient 
city and its life ; (5) the Last Banguet. Mr. Hunter shows a considerable familiarity 
with the Babylonian material of this important period, and a remarkable skill in 
explaining away the difficulties. He does not attempt a discussion of the 
prophetic element. In diction and interest the book is far superior to that one 
recently published on the same subject in the series of ‘‘ Men of the Bible.” 


The Parables. 


The Parables of the Lord Fesus according to S. Matthew. Arranged, compared 
and illustrated. By Thomas Richey, S.T.D. New York: E. and J. B. Young 
& Co., 1888. 8vo., pp. 406. Price $2.00. 

The author of this work is the professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary of New York. His is a comparatively new name in the 
field of exegesis and he has chosen a somewhat difficult task for his first attempt. 
Yet there is always room for a good book on the Parables. We still have to go 
back to Trench who, though somewhat antiquated, has not yet been superseded. 
Dr. Richey has not contributed very much additional light to this portion of 
Scripture. He depends largely upon the best recent commentators, quoting freely, 
perhaps too freely, in view of the impression which it gives that his book isa 
compilation, from Goebel and Bruce. His standpoint and fundamental position 
is a sound one, that the Parables must be studied as they stand in their connec- 
tions. The groups in each gospel should be taken up by themselves in their 
order. But he certainly lays too much stress upon this natural and obvious 
method when he declares that “the displacing of any one member of the series 
must of necessity have a fatal result.” The fact is that the various evangelists do 
arrange them differently. Hence the older method of harmonizing and comparing 
the different parables in the several gospels has something in its favor and must 
be used in connection with the other, if in subordination. This extreme position 
of the writer also implies too rigid and formal a structure for these narratives, 
taking no account therein of the views of the origin of the gospeis which are now 
becoming well established. 

But apart from these and other criticisms which might be made, the author may 
be commended for the carefulness of his exegesis as well as for his freedom from 
dogmatic presuppositions. Perhaps the highest point of excellence is reached in 
the homiletical element which pervades the work. The expositions and appli- 
cations are clear and spirited. The writer is a preacher, and if this book is to 
have an enduring usefulness, it will be because it supplies a manifest need of 
scientifically prepared and forcible homiletical helps for the study of the parables. 
It is to be hoped that he will be encouraged by the reception of this volume to 
make a similar study of the parables of the other gospels. 
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The Parables of the Old Testament. 


The Parables of the Old Testament. By Alfred Barry, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Bishop of Sydney, and Primate of Australia and Tasmania, London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., 12mo., 
pp. 264. Price, $1.75. 

After discussing the general idea of the parable, its connection with mysticism 
and analogy, its various phases, the limitation and main purpose of parabolic 
teaching, the writer classifies the Old Testament parables as (1) parables of narra- 
tive, e. g. that of Nathan, and that of the Lord’s vineyard in Isaiah ; (2) riddles and 
symbolic visions ; (3) proverbs ; (4) figurative poetry, e. g. the parables of Balaam. 

In eight chapters these various forms are treated, one by one, in a manner quite 
interesting and suggestive. No attempt is made in the direction of critical work, 
the author giving himself rather to the rhetorical form and the religious teaching 
of the particular passages. It is such treatment of special features of the sacred 
Scriptures that will lead us to an appreciation of its wonderful breadth and 
beauty. This book is not a great book, but it will help many to see in the Bible 
what, probably, they have before seen init. The spirit is very conservative and 
temperate. 
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Current Old Testament Literature. 


American and foreign Publications. 


1. Introduction a etude de l’ Ecriture sainte, 
d’apris la sainte Bible avec commentaires, 
T. xer. Introduction genérale. Par C, Tro- 
chon et H. Lesétre. Paris: libr. Lethielleux, 
1889. 

2, Einleitung in die Bibel. By A. Schlatter. 
-Calw and Stuttgart, 1889. M. 3.75. 

3. La Bible, annotée par une société de théolo- 
giens et de pasteurs. Tome IV: Introduction 
ala Bible La Genese, L’Exode. Neuchatel: 
Atlinger Freres, 1889. 12 fr. 50. 

4. Etude sur certains Archaismes da Penta- 
teugue; memoire présenté au congres scien- 
tifigue international des catholiques, tenu a 
Paris en 1888. Par Graffin. St.-Dizier, 1889. 

5. Kol ¥ehada. Beitrage zu der Exegese der 
Psalmen. (Hebrew). By H. L. Reich. 
Presburg, 1888. M. 1.40. 


6. Commentar zum Buche Tobias. By A. : 


Scholz. Wiirzburg; Woerl, 188. M.4. 

7. Die Geschichte d. alttestamentlichen Priester- 
thums, untersucht. By W. W. Graf Bau- 
dissin. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1889. M. 7. 

8. Die Religion Altisraels, nach den in der 
Bibel enthalt Grundziigen dargestellt. 
By J. Sack. 2 Aufl. Berlin: Diimmler’s 
Verlag. 1889. M.7. 

9. Beitraége zum positiven Aufban der Relig- 
tousgeschichte Israels, 11, Der Monothei: 


15. Nehemiah’s South Wall, and the Locality 
of the Royal Sepulchres. By G. St. Clair, in 
Palestine Expl. Fund, April, 1889. 

16. Forbes’ Studies on the Book of Psalms. 
K. Budde, in Theol. Litrztg., May 4, 1889 

17. Budie’s Heiligstedt’s Die Psalmen. By K. 
Budde, Ibid. 

18. Cheyne's Book of Psalms. By K. Budde, in 
Theol. Litrztg., May 4, 1889. 

19. Studies in the Psalter. 6. The Forty-Ninth 
Psalm. By T. W. Chambers, D.D., in The 
Homiletic Review, June, 1889. 

20. Driver's Isaiah: his Life and Times. By 
Prof. G. F. Moore in The Andover Review: 
June, 1889. 

21. The Double Text of Feremiah. By S. R. 
Driver, D.D., in The Expositor, May, 1889. 
22. Cheyne's Feremiah: his Life and Times. 

By Prof. G. F. Moore, Ibid. 

23. The Historical Situation in Foel and Oba- 
diah. By Prof. Willis J. Beecher, in Journal 
of the Soc. Bib. Lit. and Exeg. June and 
December, 1888, 

24. The Image and the Stone. Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s Dream. By Josiah Gilbert, in The 
Expositor, June, 1889. 

25. Notes: Did the Hebrews use Clay Writing- 
Tablets? by J. P. Peters; The Date of Lev. 
I., Idem ; The Verb Shaphat, by H. Fergu- 
son; 2Sam. 7:19, Ps. 45:7, Ps. 72, by W. J. 


By 


der legitimen Religion Israels; nach einer 
Einenartigheit, Wirklichkeit, und Eutste- 
hung gewiirdigt. By E. Kénig. Leipzig: 
Dérffling u. Franke, 1889. .60. 

10. Die altjudische Religion im Uebergauge 
vom Bibelthume zum Talmudismus. By J. 
Sock. Berlin: Dummleis Verl. 1889. M.7. 


Articles and Rediews. 


11. Genesis and some of its Critics. By Sir J. 
W. Dawson, F.R.S., in the Contemporary 
Review, June, 1889. 

12. Der Name Fosephs Saphenat-Paneach, Gen- 
esis, Kap. 41,45. By G. Steindorff in Ztschr. 
f. Aegypt. Sprache u. Alterthumskde. xxvii, 
1, 1889. 

13. Bible Beacons, I1].—Nabal. By R.G. Fer- 
guson, D.D., in the Evangelical Repository, 
June, 1889. 

14. The “Broad Wail” at Ferusalem, Neh. iii., 
8 and xii., 38. By G. St. Clair in Palestine 
Explor. Fund, April, 1889. 


Beecher; On the reason for the selection of 
certain animals for sacrifice among the ancient 
Hebrews, by F. Gardiner; Deut. 1-4, Josh. 
15:10, Ezek. 31:14; 11:21, by H. G. Mitch- 
ell; in Jour. Soc. Bib. Lit. and Exeg., June 
and December, 1888. 

26. Zur Identitit des Verfassers von Sapentia 
Sali is doh. Briefen. 
By F. Pfleiderer, in Jahrbiicher f. protest. 
Theol. xv, 2, 1889. 

27. Bemerkungen iiber die hebraische Chronol- 
ogie. By XX, in Ztschr. f. wissensch. Theol, 
xxxii, 3, 1889. 

28. The Memorial Value of the Mosaic Types. 
By Prof. R. V. Foster, D.D., in Cumberland 
Presbyterian Review, April, 1889. 

29. The Criminal Code of the ¥ews. By Rev. 
D. G. Sutherland, in The Canadian Methodist 
Quarterly, April, 1889. 

30. Are there Totem-Clans in the Old Testa- 
ment? By Joseph Jacobs in The Archaeo- 
logical Review, May, 1889. 

31. Cave’s The Inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment. By Hartung, in Theol. Litrztg., June 
1, 1889. 
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Current Hew Testament Literature. 


American and Foreign Pubdlications. 


32. Hand-Commentar zum Neuen Testament: 
bearbeitet v. H. ¥. Holtszmann, R. A. Lipsius, 
P. W. Schmiedel, H.v. Soden, 1 Band. Die 
Synoptiken. Die Apostelgeschichte. Bearb. von 
Holtzmann. 1-3 Abtl.: Synoptiker. Freiburg: 
Mohr, 1889. 4. 

33- Zur geschichtlichenWiirdegungder Religion 
Sesu. Vortrige, Predigten, Abhandign. 8 
Hft. Die psychiatrische Seite der Heilthatig- 
keit Jesu. Eine Rosenvorlesg. Mit E. litera- 
risch-crit. Kommentar. By F. Nippold. Bern: 
Wyss, 1889. M. 1.20. 

. Exegetisch-homiletisches Handbuch zum 
Evangelium d. Matthéus. 1 Hilfte. By R. 
Kubel. Nérdlingen: Beck, 188. M. 4. 

35. The Preacher's Commentary on the Gospel 
of St. Fohn: a series of 130 Homiletic Sketches. 
By Rev. Gordon Calthrop. London: Hodder, 
1889. 38.64, 

36. An Exposition of the Gospel of Fohn, con- 
sisting of an analysis of each chapter, and of 
acommentary Critical, Exegetical, Doctrinal 
and Moral, etc. By MacEvilly, Abp. of 
Tuam. Dublin: Gill, 1889. ros. 6d. 

37. The Footsteps of St. Paul in Rome: an 
Historical Memoir from the Apostle’s land- 
ing at Puteoli to his death, A. D. 62-64. By 
S. R. Forbes. Second edit. rev. and enl. 
London: Nelson, 1889. 28. 

38. The Epistles to the Corinthians. The Ex- 
positors’ Library. By Marcus Dods, D.D. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son, 1889. 
$1.50. 

39. Ueber die Pastoral Briefe. Progr. d. stédt 
Realprogymn. zu Stargard. By C. Starcke. 
Stargard: Zautz, 1888. 

40. Praktisch-theologischer Kommentar zu den 
_Pastoralbriefen d. Apostels Paulus. 2 
Der 1 Brief an Thimotheus u. der Brief an 
Titus. By K. Knoke. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck u. Ruprecht, 1889. 6.40. 

41. A General Survey of the History of the 
Canon of the New Testament, By Canon B. 
F. Westcott. 6th edition. London: Mac- 
Millan, 1889. 108. 6d. 

42. Einige Bemerkungen zu Adolf Harnack's 
Priifung der Geschichte d. neutestamentliche 
Kanons. By Th. Zahn. 1 Bd. 1 Hiilfte. 
Erlangen: Deichert Nachf. 1889. .60. 

43. Die Inspiration der heiligen Schrift u. ihre 
Bestreiter. Eine biblischdogmengeschichtl 
Studie. By W. Rohnert. Leipzig: Béhme 
Nachf., 1889. M. 2.40. 

44. Der politische und religibse Charakter d. 
Flavius Fosephus. Populir-wissenschaftliche 

Vortrag. By A. Rosenzweig. Berlin, 1889. 


Articles and Reviews, 


45. Der Sohn Gottes nach den Synoptikern. By 
H. Gebhardt, in Ztschr. f. Kirchl. Wissen. u. 
Leb. 2, 1889. 

46. Bildung und Gehalt des messianischen 
Bewusstseins F¥esu. By Dr. Hermann Schmidt, 
in Studien u. Kritiken, 3, 1889. 

47. Glaube u, Nachfolge nach den drei ersten 
Evangelien. By P. Mullensiefen, in Deutsch- 
evang. Blitter, 5, 1889. 

48. The Gospel Miracles and Historical Science. 
By Prof, E. Y. Hincks, in The Andover Re- 
view, June, 1889. 

49. The Apostles. 3. The Minor Figures. By 
Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D.D., in The Expos- 
itor, June, 1889. 

50. lébeken’s Die Bergpredigt Fesu. By O. 
Holtzmann, in Theol. Litrztg., May 4, 1889. 

51. Kurze Auslegung des Herrngebetes oder 
Vaterunsers. By R. F. Grau, in Der Beweis 
des Glaubens, April, 1889. 

52. Lasst sich die Lehre von einen tausendjih- 
vigen Reiche mit dem eschatologischen Aus- 
blick in Matth, Cap. 24, 25 vereinigen. By 
Th. Noe, in Evang. Kirch-Ztg., 1889. 

53. Zhe Bread Problem of the World. Our 
Lord’s First Temptation. By Rev. W. W. 
Peyton, in The Expositor, May, 1889. 

54. Professor Huxley and the Swine of Gadara. 
By Rev. T. G. Selby, in The Expositor, 
April, 1889. 

55. Two Parables: The Prodigal Son and The 
Labourers in the Vineyard. By John Joseph 
Murphy, in The Expositor, April, 1889. 

56. The Prophecy from Olivet. By Howard 
Crosby, in The Homiletic Review, June, 1889. 

57. Neuer und alter Zweikampf wegen der 
Fohannes-Schriften [A. Harnack gegen Th. 
Zahn). By A. Hilgenfeld, in Ztschr. f. 
Wissensch. Theol. xxxii., 3, 1889. 

58. Sychar. Etymologie des Namens u. wahr- 
scheinliche Loge des Ortes. By J. K. Zeuner, 
in Ztschr. f. Kath. Theol. 2, 1889. 

59. Sources of the Pauline Theology. I. The 
Alexandrian Sources. In the Unitarian Re- 
view, May, 1889. 

60. Sources of the Pauline Theology. IT. ¥ew- 
ish Doctrine of Sin and Redemption. Ibid., 
June, 1889. 

61. Kritische Briefe iiber die neueste paulin- 
ische Hypothese. (v. Steck). By K. Holsten, 
in Prot. Kirchztg. 15, 16, 17, 1889. 

62. Egegertai in I. Cor. 15. By Rev. J. W 
Nott, in Jour. of Soc. Bib. Lit. and Exeg., 
June and December, 1888. 

63. Die urchristliche Sprachengabe in Korinth. 
Nach Paulus Brief I. Cor. 12-14. By G. 
in Theol. Ztschr. aus d. Schweiz, 
1889. 
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64. Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Echtheit 
untersucht nebst kritischen Bemerkungen zu 
den paulinischen Hauptbriefen von Rudolf 
Steck. By A. Kappeler, in Theol. Ztschr. 
aus d. Schweiz, 1, 1889. 

65. Steck’s Der Galaterbrief. By Weiftenbach, 
in Theol. Litztng, June 1, 1889. 

66. The Epistle to the Hebrews. §&. The Gospel 
of Rest. 9. Christ not a self-elected but a 
God-appointed Priest. 10. The Teacher's 
Complaint. By Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, 
D.D., in The Expositor, April, May, June, 
1889. 

67. ‘‘ Pseudo-Augustine” on the Apocalypse. 
By M. R. James, in Classical Review, 5, 1889. 
68. Notes: 1 Cor. 15:51, 52, by D. R. Goodwin ; 
Heb. 10:20, by Frederic Gardiner; John 3; 
31-36, by W. N. Clarke, in Jour. Soc. Bib. 
Lit. and Exeg., June and December, 1889. 

69. A Discussion of Some of the Trials and 
Judicial Proceedings mentioned in the New 
Testament. By Kemp B. Battle, D.D., in 
Christian Thought, April, 1889. 

70. St. Fames the Apostle. By Ven. Arch. F. 
W. Farrar, D.D., in The Expositor, April, 
1889. 

71. Das Hebrier-Evangelium und sein neuester 
Bearbeiter (Rud. Handmann). By A. Hil- 
genfeld, in Ztschr. f. Wissensch. Theol. 
Xxxii., 3, 1889. 
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72. Recent English Literature on the New Test- 
ament. By Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., in The 
Expositor, April, 1889. 

73. Die Stellung, welche Ad. Harnack in seinem 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte zum Urchris- 
tenthum u. sur Frage nach der Abfassungs- 
zeit der Ni lichen-Schriften ein- 
nimmt. By L. Paul, in Jahrb. f. protest. 
Theol. xv., 2, 1889. 

74. Glaubenslehre des Neuen Testamentes. I. 
Theologie u. Satanologie. II. Anthropologie 
u. Hamartologie. III, Christologie. By Von 
Muralt, in Theol. Ztschr. ausd, Schweiz, 1,1889. 

75. Why did not Christ and the Apostles ex- 
pressly warn their hearers against the sin of 
Sabbath Desecration? By David McDill, 
D.D., in The Evangelical Repository, June, 


1889. 

76. Is the Bible a complete Revelation, 
the Holy Spirit this R 
through the Ages? By O. T. Lanphear, 
D.D., in The Homiletic Review, June, 1889. 

77. Inspiration of Bible Writers. By Rev. 
Prof. Shaw, LL.D., in The Canadian Meth- 
odist Quarterly, April, 1889. 

78. The House as used in Bible Illustration. 
1. The Roof. By J. M. Ludlow, D.D., in 
The Homiletic Review, June, 1889. 

79. Mahomed’s Place in the Church. By E. 
de Bunsen, in Asiatic Quar. Review, April, 


1889. 
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